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Scribner's New Educational Books 


A STUDY OF ENGLISH PROSE WRITERS 


By J. SCOTT CLARK, A.M., Author of “ A Practical Rhetoric,” etc., and Professor of the English Language in Northwestern University 
Crown 8vo, 879 pages, $2,00 net. 


“It is a masterpiece of discernment, discrimination, industry, and refined taste. It is a storehouse of competent critical opinion, of biographical infor 


mation, and of the winnowed wheat of English literature.’ joston Advertiser 


HISTORY OF MODERN EUROPE 


By FERDINAND SCHWILL, Ph.D., Instructor in Modern History in the University of Chicago; coauthor of ‘‘ Europe in the Middle 
Age.” Crown, 8vo, 450 Pages, $1.50 net. 


“The present volume is likely to rank as one of the best—in truth it is hard to see in what it could be better. Several reasons can be given for this 
judgment. It follows the joint work of ‘Europe in the Middle Age’ by Professors Thatcher and Schwill of the University of Chicago, which was at once 
accepted as an ideally good book for its purpose. The present takes up the History from 14%, bringing it up to date, and for a single volume of aize 
I do not know of any which combines so many important features so effectively.” The Philadelphia American 


thxlierate 


THEORIES OF THE WILL. 


ARCHIBALD ALEXANDER Author of “A Theory of ¢ 
Problems of Philosophy,” ete. 12mo, $1.50 


The Philosophy of Knowledge. 
By GeorGe TremBuit Lapp, LL.D. &vo, $4.00 
The Philosophy of Mind. 


By Georer Traempuis. Lapp, LL.D 


THE PROBLEMS OF PHILOSOPHY. 


By JoHN GRIER HIBBEN, Ph.D., Professor of Logic in Princeton University 
Author of “ Inductive Logic.” 12mo, $1.00. 


By onduet 


The Application of Psychology to the Science of Education. 
By JoHANN FriepRicH HerRBarRT. Translated by Beatrice C. MuLLINeR, B.A. 
12mo, $1.50 net. 








SCRIBNER SERIES 


In Uniform Binding. 
FANCIFUL TALES. 


The 


By Frank R. Stockton. 
EvizaBETH LANGWORTHY, with an introduction by Mary E. 
pages. Illustrated.. 


CHILDREN’S STORIES IN AMERICAN LITERATURE, 


By Henrietta Curistian Wrient. First Book, 1660-1860, 249 pages; Second 
Book, 1860-1896, 277 pages. 


THE HOOSIER SCHOOL BOY. 


By Epwarp EGGLESTON. 
as a Reader in Schools. 


POEMS OF AMERICAN PATRIOTISM. 


Chosen by BRANDER MatTTHews. 285 pages. 


Edition specially arranged by the Author for use 
126 pages. Illustrated. 


The names of Eggleston, Field, and Stockton are household ones throughout the country, and represent contemporary American literature 


Burt's story of the Odyssey isa fascinating preface to the study of Ancient 
Schools of Athens and Berlin in Modern Greek. 


Each 12mo. 


Edited with Notes for use in Schools, by Jutia | 
Burr. 135 | 


OF SCHOOL READING 


60 Cents, Net. 
THE EUGENE FIELD BOOK. 


Edited by Mary F 
(ixonan W 


Verses, Stories. and Letters for School Reading Burr 
and Mary B 


Illustrated 


CasLe. Introduction by CasLe. 134 pages 


ODYSSEUS THE HERO OF ITHACA. 


| By Mary E. Burr. A Translation of the Story of Odysseus as used in the 
schools of Athens and Berlin. 120 pages. Hlustrated 


TWELVE NAVAL CAPTAINS. 


| By Mouue Ev.iot Seawei.:; John Paul Jones, Richard Dale, William Bain 

bridge, Richard Somers, Edward Preble, Thomas Truxton, James Law 
Perry, Stephen Decatur, Isaac Hull, Charles Stewart, 
Illustrated 


rence, Oliver H 
Thomas Macdonough. 233 pages 


Mise 
History and Mythoiogy, and is unique in being at the present time used in the 


Miss Wright's two volumes of stories contain a delightfully vivid and entertaining series of sketches of the chief American writers, and furnish the pre 
paration for later studies in literature, while Miss Seavell’s Twelve Naval Captains and Mr. Matthews’ collection of Poems of American Patriotism appeal to 


every enthusiastic boy and girl. 


Their thrilling recital of noble deeds is a fitting supplement to the more prosaic though necessary text-book study 


ETHICS 


By Friepricn Pavisen, Professor in the University of Berlin. 


Translator of Weber's * History of Philosophy ” and Paulsen's “ Introduction to Philosophy.” 


Translated by Frank Thilly, Ph.D., Professor of Philosophy in the University of Missourt, 


Crown Svo. In Preas 


Special Circulars and Catalogues sent upon request. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Educational. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122 and 124 W. Franklin St. 
+>DGEWORTH ARDING and DAY 
School for Girls.—36th year will begin Septem- 

ber 28, 1898. Mrs. H. P. Leresvre, Principal. 
Miss E. D. HUNTLEY, Associate Principal. 

a RYLAND, ‘Catonsville. 

T. TIMOTHY S SCHOOL for Girls re- 
opens September 21, 1899. Prepares for College. 
Heads of School, Miss M. C. CaRTER, Miss 8. R. CARTER. 





MassacHUsE’ trs, Boston. 
ais ‘(ON UNIVERSITY Law School. 
Address the Dean, 
SAMUEL C, BENNETT. 
” Massacuusi seTTs, Cambridge, 9 Channing Street. 
HE LEE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Miss M. L. Ke.uy, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbury. 
OWDER POINT SCHOOL. —Prepares 

for Scientific School, College, or Business. Indi- 
vidual teaching. Elementary classes for 5B vert boys. 
Home and outdoor life. . B. Kuare, 6 
New York, Utica. 

RS. PLATT S SCHOOL.—The next 
4 school year begins Thursday, Sept. 22, 1898. 











Educational. 


Pensionnat Fra de Il’ Académie, 
ermont, and TRAINING SCHOOL FOR TEACH. 
hs. OF ‘OF FRENCH, Spring term of ten weeks opens 
rili8. Rev. and Mrs. L.C. ROUX, Saxton’s River, 
fa Bellow’s Falls, Vt. 





Teachers, etc. 
A SPECIALIST IN LATIN, PA&.D., 


seven years’ experience, five years in present plac 

desires a chair of Latin for the hee F ear in a college 

in Eastern or Middie States. mes published some. 
Address Pu.D., care Na 





OUR YEARS’ ACADEMICAL 
Course, preparatory to Yale, Vassar, etc., reduced 
to less than one year by private instruction. 
Pamphlet free. Rey. WM, WEBER, 
Belleville, 1. 


ANTED—POSITION AS TUTOR 

during Summer. Refer to Dean of Yale College. 
Curtis H. WALKER, Class of 1899, 97 Whitney Avenue, 
New Hav en, Conn. 


RADUATE ENGLISHMAN, speaking 


Spanish, thorough teacher, desires position as tutor. 
Highest references. FRANK HuRT, 587 3d Ave. 7 A 











PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. : 
RS.COMEG Y’SAND MISS BELL'S 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Students prepared for college. 


LSS ANABLE' S Boarding and Day 
School for Girls. Established in 1848. Circulars on 
application. Opens Sept. 27. 1850 Pine St., Phila., Pa. 


School of Drawing and Painting. 


MUSEUS1 OF FINE ARTS, 
Copley Square, Boston, [lass. 
The Second Term now open. 23d Year. 


Instruction in drawing from the cast and from life in 
—— and decorative design, and also in artistic ana- 
omy pnd pe erspective. Princ pal justructors: F. W. Ben 
son, E. C. Tarbell, and Philip Prtale (Drawing and Paint- 

ing), Mrs. William poqee (Decorative Design), B 
Pratt (Modelling), E. W. Emerson (Anatomy), and A. 
K. Cross (Perspective). Pupils are allowed the free use 
of the galleries of the —- For circulars giving 
detailed information, addres: 

MISS ELIZ ABETH LOMB. ABD. Manager. 


The Sauveur Summer School of 
Languages 
AT AMHERST COLLEGE, MASS., 
July 10-August 18. 








For descriptive pamphlet apply to the Rev. Davip 
Spraevur, Amherst, Mass, For particulars and circulars 
of L. Sauveur’s W orks, address 
Dr. L. SAUVEUR, 263 Dearbers Av., Chicago, ill, 


MISS BALDWIN’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
BRYN MAWR, PA. 


Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College. 


Miss FLorence Baupwin, Principal. Within eight 
uae more than ninet pupils have entered Bryn 
awr College from this school. Diploma given in 
both General and College-Preparatory Courses. 
Fine, fire-proof stone building. 25 acres beautiful 
grounds. For circular, address the Secretary. 


SUMMER LAW SCHOOL, 


University of Virginia. 

80th Summer Term, oo f 1 to Sept. 1, 1899. In moun- 
tainous and non-malarial section of Virginia. These 
courses have proved peculiarly hg ay to beginners: 
to candidates for admission to the bar and to practt- 
tioners who have lacked 8 amas instruction or need 
review. For catalogue, addres 

B. C. MInOS, Sec peretary, Chariotteeville, Va. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


Summer Courses. 


FIFTH YEAR. JULY 10-AUGUST 18. 


A delightful suburban localit a New York City. For 
announcement, address MARSHALL 8. BROWN, 
U aiversity Heights sew Tork Cc ity. 


~ QUINCY MANSION SCHOOL 


For Giris, 
QUINCY, - MASS. 


For Tllustrated Circular. idtenn 
HORACE MANN WILLARD, Se D., Wollaston, Mass, 


Rogers Hall School 








So ae Crt, Cue admits to College. Apply 


UNDERHILL, Lowell, Mass. 





A HARVARD M.A. would like position 
to teach Classics in ee ry or as pri- 
vate tutor. Address are Nation. 





Card 8 ne W. STONE, Tutor for Har- 
vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 








School Agenctes. 


WE FISK TEACHERS AGENCIES. 
Everett O. Fisk & Co., Propriet 
: Ashburton Place, Boston. 1242 [2th st. ” Washington 
156 Fifth Ave., New York. 414 Cent.Bdg. | Minneapolis, 
730 Cooper Bdg., Denver. 525 8tims’n Bk. »Los Angeles 
578" Wabash Ave.,Chicago. 825 M’ket St., San Francisco 


LBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
24 State St., Albany, N. Y.—Provides schools of 
all grades with competent Fhenshers. Assists teachers in 
obtaining postions. HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager. 








CHERMER HORN’S TEACHERS 
AGENCY. Oldest and best maown in the U.S. 
Established 1855. 3E.1 4th St., N. 5 oe 

THE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
WM. 0. PRATT, Mgr. 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 
is valusbl to its in- 
An Agency » Boeing If tt abe ny edb of nd 
cancies and tells that issometliing, butif itis asked to 
you about them recommen a teacher and rec- 


Cow BARDEEN, Syracuse, WY RECOMMEeNdS 











Study and Practice of French in School 
N THREE PART: 

By L.C. EO. 258 South 16th St., Philadelphia 
A carefully oe course, meeting requirements for 

entrance examination at college. Practice in conversa- 

tion and thorough drill in Pronunciation and Logg oe 
From Education, Boston: “A well-made series, Teac 

ers and pupils will find the three books helpful and 

teresting.” 


Are You Thinking ? 


of introducing into your school a course of in- 
struction on 


SHORTHAND 


If so, don’t take up with the first s pom you happen 
to hear of, but investigate the subject. carefully. 


THE BENN PITMAN SYSTEM 
has been the standard for forty-four years. 
For full information, address 


The Phonographic Institute 
Company, 
CINCINNATI, 0., U.S. A. 


N. B.—We take especial pleasure in placing managers 
of schools in communication with competent teachers, 
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STANDARD ENGLISH CLASSICS 


Edited by Competent Scholars, with Special Reference to College-Reguirements List, 1899-1902. 


TENNYSON’S THE PRINCESS. 


Edited by ALBERT S. Cook, Professor of the English Language and Litera 
ture in Yale University. 187 pages. 40 cents. 


BURKE’S SPEECH ON CONCILIATION WITH AMERICA. 


Edited by Hammonp Lamont, Associate Professor of Rhetoric in Brown 
University. 152 pages. 40 cents. 


CARLYLE’S ESSAY ON BURNS. 


Edited by CHarLes L. Hanson, Teacher of English in the Mechanic Arts 
High School, Boston, Mass. Boards. % pages. 30 cents. 


MACAULAY’S ESSAY ON MILTON. 


Edited by Herpert A. Samira, Instructor in English in Yale University. | 


Paper. 82 pages. 25 cents. 


MACAULAY’S ESSAY ON ADDISON. 
Edited by Hersert A. Smiru. 130 pages. 35 cents. 
Milton and Addison bound in one volume, 50 cents. 


MACAULAY’S LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME. 
Edited by M. Grant DANIELL. 145 pages. 35 cents. 


DRYDEN’S PALAMON AND ARCITE. 


Edited by G. E. Extor, Jr., Instructor in English, Morgan School, Clinton, 
Conn. 9%83 pages. 35 cents. 


DE QUINCEY’S REVOLT OF THE TARTARS. 


Edited by W. E. Stwonps, Professor of English Literature, Knox College, 


Galesburg, Ill. 84 pages. 30 cents. 


POPE’S TRANSLATION OF THE [LIAD. 


Books L, VIL, XXIL, and XXIV Edited by Wittiam Tarran. lf pages 
5 cents. 

GEORGE ELIOT’S SILAS MARNER. 
Edited by R. AneLarpe Wrrnam, Teacher of English in Latin High Schoo! 
Somerville, Mass. 232 pages. 50 cents 


COLERIDGE’S ANCIENT MARINER. 


Edited by L. R. Giaes. 58 pages. 2 cents 


GOLDSMITH’S VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. 





222 pages. 40 cents 
SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY PAPERS. 
Edited by Mary E. Lircnrre.p, Editor of Spenser's “ Britomart 17s 


| pages. 40 cents. 
| 
SHAKESPEARE’S MACBETH. 
Edited by Rev. Dr. Henry N. Hupson, 26 pages. 3 cents 


| EDMUND BURKE’S LETTER TO A NOBLE LORD. 


i Edited by AtBert H. Suyru, Professor of the English Language an: 
Literature in the Philadelphia Certral High School, SS pages. % cents 


' COOPER’S LAST OF THE MOHICANS. 


Edited by Jonx B. Despar, Instructor in English, Boys’ High School 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 512 pages. 60 cents 
| MILTON’S PARADISE LOST, BOOKS 1. AND IL, AND 
LYCIDAS. 
i Edited by Homer B. Spracve. 1% pages. 40 cents 


Descriptive Circulars of these books will be sent, postpaid, to any address, upon application. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 





BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. LONDON. 
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By ALICE LOUNSBERRY. 


a pleasure. 
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make it intelligible. 
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?A GUIDE TO THE WILD FLOWERS 


Illustrated by Mrs. ELLIS ROWAN 
With an Introduction by Dr. NATHANIEL L. BRITTON 


64 beautiful full-page COLORED plates, showing 79 different plants, and 100 black-and-white plates, show- 
ing 103 plants, together with 54 diagrams. etter illustrated than any similar book. Makes reading 


Contains descriptions of nearly 500 plants,—many more than any similar book. 
Many of America’s most beautiful and unusual flowers, found in no other popular work, are given here. 
It is complete in itself, employing no technical terms that it does not define, and requiring no other book to 


Condensed and free from padding, it is not too /arge to be a handy companion in the woods, fields and roads 

Arranged according to the kind of Soi/ in which plants grow,—the most natural classification. Family, 
Color, Odor, Range, and Time of Bloom are all given in each case. Indexes of Common Names, 
Scientific Names and Colors aid in making identification easy, 

As a text-book for the instruction of beginners—children or adults—the book is unexcelled. 

While enjoyable and readable, it is strictly correct and in accordance with the latest scientific research. 

Non-botanists will enjoy it as much as botanists, and will learn much with little effort. 

Mrs. Rowan is the world’s greatest painter of wild flowers. She has won more medals than are possessed by 
any other woman, and she recently refused $75,000 offered by the German Government for her col- 
lection. Her drawings are from the fresh flowers in or near their homes. While artistic and beau- 


Dr, Nathaniel L. Brition, Director of the New York Botanical Garden, Emeritus Professor of Botany, 
Columbia University, and author of ‘‘ An Illustrated Flora,”’ has made suggestions for the scientific 
part of the text and has written an introduction. 

Size 54x 7% inches. Cover designed by [iss Amy Richards. Cloth, $12.50 net. Field Edition, full leather, $3.50 net- 


For sale by all Booksellers, or sent postpaid. Lf this book is not found satisfactory to any purchaser and is returned at 
once, the money will be refunded. Mention the Nation. 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY, 


27 and 29, West 23d Street, New York. 
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Photographing Birds and Butterflies in Color 


OLOR PHOTOGRAPHY, as developed in the last year or two, has made possible three remarkable nature 
books we have published, the pictures in which will probably surprise you unless you have kept up with such 


matters very closely. 


in printing; yet the results are generally absolutely accurate renderings of the original hues. 


They are photographed direct from the birds and butterflies, and only three colors are used 


Moreover their price 


is about one-twentieth of what the nearest approach to such books would have cost only a few years ago. 


THE BUTTERFLY BOOK 


48 COLORED PLATES 


SHOWING 


Dr. Samuel H. Scudder says in Science: 
“The 48 plates have been reproduced by the 
new process known popularly as ‘three- 
color printing,’ and this is its first applica- 
tion so far as we know to butterflies. It is 
however, an unquestionable and surprising 
success, destined—if the extraordinarily low 
price at which the book is sold be any guide 

to come into very general use. . The 
work wil! surely Command a large sale and 
prove a great stimulus to the study of but- 
terflies. Certainly we have never before bad 
such a generous aid to those wishing to 





cover the whole field.’’ 


SECOND 
EDITION 





By DR. W. J. HOLLAND 


AND HUNDREDS OF TEXT ILLUSTRATIONS 


OVER 1,000 SPECIES OF AMERICAN BUTTERFLIES. 


The Hartford Post says: “It may be ac- 
cepted at once as the best book on the sub- 
ject. It has been written for the purpose of 
popularizing the study of the butterfly, and 
the distinguished author tells of the life and 
habits of these bright insects. He points 
out to the amateur how they may best be 
identified, collected, classified, and arrang- 
ed. Surely no publisher ever before brought 
to the public at so low a cost ($3) an octavo 
volume of nearly 400 pages, illustrated with 
such colored plates. 1° book is a marvel. 
One gets in it the greatest value for the 
smallest money."’ 





Samuel Harden Church, the historian, says: 
“Dr. W. J. Holland's ‘Butterfly Book’ is a 
discovery and a revelation. ink of one 
man—a busy, scholarly man of affairs— 
collecting 500,000 butterflies; and then ar- 
ranging, naming, and describing them. 
What patience, what consecration that 

, Shows! This book is the authoritative ex- 
pression of the supreme knowledge of a 
great naturalist. Its plenitude of magnifi- 
cent color photographs, its hundreds of 
black-and-white drawings, its fascinating 
composition, and its beautiful manufacture, 
all tempt one to call it the cheapest and the 
best book ever published.’’ 


Size, 74x108¢; Pages, 382; Binding, cloth; Type, 11-point ; Illustrations, 48 colored plates and many text cuts, showing every important American 


species ; Price, $3.00 net, 


BIRDS THAT HUNT AND ARE 


18 COLORED PLATES: 170 GAME BIRDS, 
*, O. SHIELDS (** COQUINA”) 


~ 


“Sportsmen will especially relish the forty-elght colored plates, which 
show the more impertant birds in characteristic poses. 
most valuable and artistic pictures of the kind available to-day. There is a 
charm of reality in the author’s presentations utterly fascinating to the superb po alone could identify each specim No 

sympathetic work in this particular fteid ‘has ‘vet appeared, and we 
heartily commend it to nature lovers.”—{Boston Transcript. 


sportsman. To the ordinary observer, , the se 


study and prove a sure means of identification.’ 


WATER FOWL 


| Literature. 


HUNTED = snausanp 


They are rae the 


plates will repay clese tive anc 


AND BIRDS OF PREY DESCRIBED, 


“The style is simple and graphic. . 
bird, with record of the changes in plumage the season brings. is followed 
by such notes of its habitat as are most = or interesting. But the 


By NELTJE BLANCHAN 


INTRODUCTION AND ANNOTATIONS BY 
A careful description of each 


more authorita- 


Size, 734x10%¢; Pages, 359; Type, 10-point; Binding, green cloth; Illustrations, 48 colored plates; Price, $2.00. 


BIRD NEIGHBORS THODEAND 


By NELTJE BLANCHAN 


52 COLORED PLATES; 150 COMMON BIRDS DESCRIBED; INTRODUCTION BY JOHN BURROUGHS. 


“As an aid in the elementary study of 
bird-life, nothing has ever been published 
more satisfactory than ‘Bird Neighbors.’ 
is Excellent plates of birds in natural 
colors . . . make possible the identitica- 
tion of many birds even by the unpractised 
eye. In this feature no popular ‘bird-book’ 
of moderate price can be compared with 
‘Bird Neighbors.’ ’’~[Review of Reviews. 


‘To each little life the author gives cha- 
racter and ence oe A Has viva- 
city and charm, showing “that she knows 
her world, not only with the head, but 
with the heart. The value of the book is 
greatly heightened by the colored plates, 
men = which are surprisingly beautiful.’’ 
- Yai, 

“Such books as this one add new interest 
to life.’’—[Secientifice American. 


“Will be welcomed by many lovers of 
birds who cannot spend time with the more 
scientific introductions.’’—[The Outook. 


“As excellent as it is unique. ... 
Altogether, the beginner can hardly find a 
better book at this low price to otast him or 
her on the rig ht road to an acquaintance 
with bird lore’ ’—[Osprey. 


Size 734x10%4; Pages, 250; Type, 10-point; Binding, green cloth; Illustrations, 52 colored plates; Price, $2.00. 


OTHER BOOKS OF OUTDOOR INTEREST, 


Flashlights on Nature. 
By Grant ALLEN. 


Size, DlexS'4; Pages, 312; Hlustrations, 120; unique 
wood binding: Type, L1-point; Price, $1.50. 


Songs of Action. 
By A. CONAN DOYLE. 
Second Edition. 
Size, 5x7; Pages, 144, Bindiy silk basket cloth; Price, 
25. 


Tales of the Real Gypsy. 
By PAUL KESTER. 


Size, 444x7; Binding, cloth; Pages, 312; Type, 11-point; 
Price, $1.00. 








DOUBLEDAY & McCLURE CO., 141-155 East 25th St., New York 











Old Books. Rare Books, 
Choice Books. Quaint Books. 
Typography. Topography. 


BOOKS ON ALL SUBJECTS. 
FIRST EDITIONS, ETC. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, pronounced to 
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The Week. 


If Aguinaldo is the educated and cos- 
mopolitan man he has been represented 
to be, he will now surrender on the best 
terms he can get. We have his “capital,” 
and did the Austrian Emperor hold out 
after Napoleon was in Vienna? Agui- 
naldo may point out that it cost Napo- 
leon 50,000 men to capture Vienna, while 
we took Malolos with the loss of only 
one man killed; but that only shows how 
irresistible we are. We greatly fear, 
however, that Aguinaldo has already got 
another capital one day’s march farther 
in the jungle. Wherever he pitches his 
tent, there is his capital. Public build- 
ings, the archives, the diplomatic corre- 
spondence, can all, we suppose, be car- 
ried on the backs of two moderately ro- 
bust Tagals. So we may yet have to cap- 
ture a half-dozen more Philippine capi- 
tals. But we warn Aguinaldo that, if he 
does not now yield as a civilized man 
should when his capital is lost, he will 
be severely criticised by some of our 
best minds. 








There is no lack of predictions of 
what Aguinaldo will do now, and what 
the Filipinos will do, but of positive 
knowledge the American authorities both 
at Manila and Washington seem to have 
very little. It is one of the disadvantages 
plainly to be foreseen in dealing with 
Malays and Moros, that their minds do 
not work like the American mind. They 
are often governed by motives which ap- 
pear to us to be the height of absurdity, 
but which are to them the purest light 
of reason. We should never think of 
going on with a war after our “capital” 
was taken, and a superior force was 
chasing us through the jungle. But, for 
all we know, that is the very thing to 
encourage the Filipinos to go on. Agon- 
cillo says it is, and that they have an- 
other capital just as good as Malolos. 
The fighting may come to an end to-mor- 
row, or it may go on for ten years. No- 
body knows. The jauntiest imperialist 
now confesses his ignorance. But it is 
that lamentable confession of ignorance 
which comes after the fact, which makes 
us sadder and wiser, but does not in the 
least help us out of our scrape. 





We are getting new ideas out of our 
Philippine experiences on a great many 
subjects nowadays. For one thing, we 
are learning what wretchedly inefficient 
old fogies the managers of our mis- 
sionary enterprises have always been. 
The approved modern system, which we 
are substituting for the slow-going me- 





thods of the “back-number” societies, is 


thus set forth by one of its champions, | 


the Rev. Dr. Wayland Hoyt of Phila- 
delphia: 


“Christ is the solution for the difficulty 
regarding national expansion. There never 
was a more manifest providence than the 
waving of Old Glory over the Philippines. 
The only thing we can do is to thrash the 
natives until they understand who we are. I 
believe every bullet sent, every cannon shot, 


every flag waved means righteousness. When | 
we have conquered anarchy, then is the time | 


to send the Christ there.’’ 


A graphic picture of the way we are 
making the natives “understand who we 
are” is drawn in the report published on 
Friday from F. A. Blake of California, 
who is in charge of the Red Cross work 
at Manila. He wrote just a week after 
the fighting actually commenced in Feb- 
ruary, and he thus describes the scene 
at the end of the first day's operations: 
“T never saw such execution in my life, 
and hope never to see such sights as met 
me on all sides as our little corps passed 
over the field, dressing wounded—legs and 
arms nearly demolished, total decapitation, 
horrible wounds in chests and abdomens, 
showing the determination of our soldiers to 
kill every native in sight. The Filipinos did 
stand their ground heroically, contesting 
every inch, but proved themselves unable to 
stand the deadly fire of our well-trained and 
eager boys in blue. I counted seventy-nine 
dead natives in one small field, and learn 
that on the other side of the river their 
bodies were stacked up for breastworks.” 


The Samoan squabble is a petty af- 
fair in itself, and will probably lead to 
no serious international consequences; 
but it is a “miserable tangle,” as a Lon- 
don paper called it two months ago, and 
vividly illustrates the difficulties of this 
new style of long-range government of 
natives who do not want to be gov- 
erned, upon which Uncle Sam has vain- 
gloriously embarked. Such a venture 
was flatly declared by Mr. Blaine himself 
in 1889 to be “not in harmony with the 
established policy of this government”; 
and the question which Secretary Gresh- 
am asked in 1894 seems doubly perti- 
nent to-day, ‘‘What have we gained be- 
yond the expenses, the responsibilities, 
and the entanglements?” Well, an Eng- 
lish Tory and Jingo newspaper tells us 
what we have gained. It says that the 
only bright spot in the whole miserable 
business is that the Americans and the 
British “fought splendidly” together. 
What canting nonsense! To stay safely 
on board cruisers lying off shore and to 
shell the forest where the natives were 
in hiding, to burn villages, and to reduce 
to poverty the women and children who 
may have escaped our fire with their 
lives—this is the modern gaudium cer- 
taminis, the crowded hour of glorious 
life reserved for imperialists and mis- 
sionaries of civilization! It is an old 


story for the English. They are familiar 
with “punitive expeditions,” and execu- 
tions which they call a battle. 


But it 
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i is a new thing for Americans, and they 


cannot be blamed for being a little 
squeamish over the business as vet. In 
time we may hope to slaughter helpless 
human beings as nonchalantly as Rosas 
or Abaul Hamid or the Mahdi 


It seems the Hawalians are pleased to 
have got off from the American Con- 
gress as well as they did They got 
nothing in the way of positive action 
except the extension of the American 
navigation laws to their islands, but 
negatively they were at least left alone 
for the present with their own immigra- 
tion laws. The Hawaiian CGacette is 
jubilant over this fact. It says that, 
notwithstanding the fact that 11,200 
male Japanese laborers were imported 
between January 1, 1898, and March 1, 
1899, “there is still need of about 10,000 
more.” If Congress had extended Ame- 
rican immigration laws to Hawaii it 
would have produced “a serious crisis 
in the labor market.” As it is, there 
will be time for a “general stocking-up 
of the plantations with an abundance of 
Japanese laborers,’ so that there will 
be “an easy labor market for several 
years to come.” 


Here is frankly revealed a situation 
to make the hair of American “labor” 
stand on end. An “easy labor market” 
in the Hawaiian islands means, of 
course, a market flooded with coolles. 
What becomes,then, of all the talk about 
the new field for American labor in Ha- 
wali? We were told, labor leaders were 
told, that there were only 25,000 Japan- 
ese in all the islands, yet here we see 
21.000 more brought in since annexation 
to take the bread out of the mouths of 
Americans. If the laboring people of the 
Pacific Coast dreaded the free competli- 
tion of 50,000 Chinese and Japanese in 
Hawaii, how will they like it to see that 
number increased by one-half before it 
is possible for our restrictive laws to 
be applied? Perhaps it will not increase 
their pleasure at the situation to know 
whom they have to thank for it. It is 
Senator Morgan. Our immigration laws 
would have been extended to Hawali by 
Congress but for his objection. He said 
he would force an extra session rather 
than see the prospects of the Hawaiian 
planters blasted by cutting off their labor 
supply. In the slaveholder’s language of 
the Hairaiian Gazette, he wanted to see a 
“general stocking-up” with Japanese la- 


| bor. This was natural enough in an Ala- 


bama Senator, left over from slavery 
days. But what do New Englanders 
think of it? What does Senator Hoar 
think of it, with his known aversion to 
going to “foreign soil” and ruling “sub- 
ject races”? Doesn't he wish now that 
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he had withstood the evil in its begin- 
nings, and voted against Hawaiian an- 
nexation, as his present avowed princi- 
ples would require him to have done? 





Eagan appeared before the beef court 
of inquiry last week in subdued 
frame. Some furious profanity of his, 
directed against the soldiers who would 
not eat his rotten beef, was reported by 
another witness, but he himself did not 
emit one single curse, even when under 
Major Lee’s very suggestive cross-exami- 
nation. Eagan’s famous “clerical error’ 
in the beef contracts he now admits to 
have been his own. He had forgotten it. 
It will cost the Government thousands 
of dollars when the contractors prose- 
cute their claims, but let that pass. Ea- 
gan was so overwhelmed with work at 
the time that really he couldn’t remem- 
ber what he did. His memory, in fact, 
was very bad about the details of many 
of his transactions. He fenced rather 
clumgily when asked if he let any con- 
tracts under direction of the Secretary 
of War, but finally admitted that ‘‘on 
one occasion” the Secretary sent for him 
to “ask about the contracts.” There 
were two other gentlemen in the room 
at the time. 





Why does not the Court of Inquiry 
put Gen. Eagan on the stand once more 
and ask him why it was he was obliged 
to give the beef contracts to the can- 
ning and refrigerating firms? Another 
witness was before the Court on Satur- 
day who testified that Eagan had said 
that he was not a free agent in the mat- 
ter. This was the contractor who is 
at present supplying beef on the hoof 
to the army in Cuba, with excellent re- 
sults. He testified that he was a per- 
sonal acquaintance of Eagan’s, and that 
in June last Eagan had telegraphed to 
him to come to Washington; that he 
saw Eagan and told him he considered 
it impossible to use refrigerated beef 
in Cuba, and that Eagan replied that 
he “must purchase it, but did not indi- 
cate that this position was taken at the 
instance of any superior official.” At 
whose instance was it taken? Eagan 
should be given a chance to answer that 
question, 





There is one matter connected with 
the baggage abuse concerning which we 
think the new Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury, Mr. Spaulding, might still 
further amend the regulations, without 
in any way disregarding the statute, and 
that is changing the mode of appraising 
the articles of personal clothing pur- 
chased abroad by Americans under the 
$100 clause. In a vast number of cases, 
Americans buy the clothing abroad im- 
mediately after going over, and wear it 
more or less during the summer. If 
they wear it even one day, it becomes se- 





eond-hand and loses one-half or two- 
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thirds of its value. In fact, it would not 
be salable at all, except to an old-clothes 
dealer. A fifty-dollar suit worn even 
once in England would, when it reached 
the New York custom-house, be worth 
only twenty dollars at most; the passen- 
ger should not, therefore, be called on 
to pay duty on what it cost him, but on 
what it is worth. Personal clothing dif- 
fers in this way from most other arti- 
cles, china, pictures, furniture, carpets, 
which lose none of their value in tran- 
sit, and are sure not to be used until 
the traveller reaches his destination. We 
know of a case in which a lady, having 
bought a hundred-dollar Paris dress, was 
plunged into mourning before she reach- 
ed home, and had to sell the dress, but 
only got twenty-five dollars for it, 
though it had never been worn. Now, 
unless we are greatly mistaken, the As- 
sistant Secretary can modify the regu- 
lation by ordering that personal cloth- 
ing shall pay duty only on its ac- 
tual value on the wharf. Of course, the 
humiliation of having to pay a tax from 
which the foreigner is exempt, is for the 
American citizen returning homé very 
great, and cannot be got rid of, but the 
pecuniary injury can be lessened in this 
way, if the Treasury pleases. 





There is something refreshing about 
the directness with which public indig- 
nation in Delaware strikes at the mark. 
One Democratic Senator and two Demo- 
cratic Representatives voted for Addicks, 
the gas speculator, for United States Se- 
nator, on the last day of the session un- 
der circumstances which warranted the 
belief that they had been bought. The 
Democratic State central committee on 
March 29 unanimously adopted resolu- 
tions denouncing these three men for 
their action; calling upon them to resign 
their offices as State Senator and Repre- 
sentative respectively; declaring that “it 
is the general opinion that Farlow, King, 
and Clark were corruptly influenced to 
vote for J. Edward Addicks’; and ten- 
dering the support of the organization, 
individually and financially, to the State 
authorities to assist in ferreting out all 
frauds or bribery in connection with the 
last session of the Legislature. It is a 
long time since the “organization” of 
any party did a better day’s work than 
this. 





At Harrisburg, disclosures of attempt- 
ed bribery have been made before the 
legislative investigating committee. Lau- 
bach, a Representative from Philadel- 
phia, testified that one Jones asked him 
to support Quay, and, upon his replying 
that he could: not, because the conven- 
tion which had nominated him instruct- 
ed him to oppose Quay, the intermediary 
said that “if I would vote for Senator 
Quay, I could have a good place, either 
the chief clerkship in the Mint or in the 
Custom-house.” Representative Brown 





of Union County testified that, on the 
evening before the first vote for Senator, 
Congressman Ku!p, asupporter of Quay, 
invited him to call upon Quay, and when 
he refused, offered him first $200 and 
then $300 if he would go away the next 
day and not attend the joint convention 
of the two branches of the Legislature. 
“Finally he said: ‘Of course, if you go 
right in and vote for Quay, the price 
would be altogether different.’’’ Brown’s 
testimony is particularly important, be- 
cause he said that he had known Con- 
gressman Kulp for a great many years, 
and they had always been friends. 





The passage by the New York Senate 
of the bill that puts back into our 
civil-service laws the “starch’’ which 
Gov. Black took out of them, is a 
triumph for Gov. Roosevelt, though 
we regret exceedingly that he could 
not have won it without forming so 
close an alliance with Platt. If the 
Assembly passes it, as there seems 
to be no doubt it will, the most con- 
spicuous and cherished achievement of 
Black’s administration will be undone. 
He had more interest in this cause than 
any other, and the only solace which ac- 
companied his precipitate return to pri- 
vate life was the thought that, whatever 
else he had succeeded in doing, he had 
dealt, ‘‘ Pharisaical civil service’’ a dead- 
ly blow. It was common sympathy on 
this point which brought him and the 
thoughtful Abe Gruber together and in- 
duced them to join forces in the practice 
of law. The grief of the two at seeing 
not only the old starch restored, but a 
new amount added, and added also at 
the instigation of the civil-service re- 
formers themselves, must be entirely un- 
speakable. 





Yellow journalism has been illustrated 
once more, in the treatment of a murder 
trial in Connecticut, and has received 
its deserts at the hands of a court. Dur- 
ing the earlier days of this trial at 
Bridgeport one, of our _ sensational 
New York newspapers’ published 
“spicy” reports of the proceedings, 
with the name of the writer over 
each article. The attention of Judge 
Wheeler was called to the matter, and he 
summoned the “journalist” before him 
to answer to a charge of contempt of 
court. The reporter declared that he 
was not the author of some of the mate 
ter which appeared under his signature, 
and denied responsibility for the un- 
truthful and offensive illustrations which 
appeared in connection with his reports. 
But the Judge took the precaution to 
get the ‘‘copy’’ of all the fellow’s dis- 
patches from the telegraph-office, and 
found that the parts of the stories which 
he had denied writing had been written 
by him, as also that he had sent tele- 
grams to his paper describing what kind 
of sketches should be made. He was thus 
shown to have fied, and he followéd up 
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this performance by failing to appear in 
court as he had agreed to do to answer 
to any requirement which the Judge 
might make in regard to him. Judge 
Wheeler thereupon rendered his decision 
that “said articies were unfair accounts 
of said cause on trial, unduly interfered 
with the administration of justice, and 
were calculated to prejudice the jury and 
the public as to the merits of the cause 
on trial, and that said articles are in 
whole and in the facts referred to con- 
tempts of court, and that said Smith has 
not purged himself of them.” 





In fixing the penalty for this journal- 
ist’s crime, the Judge said that it was 
not his intention to inflict harsh punish- 
ment, all that the court sought to pre- 
vent being unfair treatment of a cause 
on trial, and of those either responsible 
for the conduct of the trial or compelled 
by process of law to be present at the 
trial. He added that the court recognized 
that the offender was a subordinate and 
under instructions, writing for pay, and 
that primarily his superiors were respon- 
sible for the character of his work; as 
also that he was following a practice 
which has for a few years past prevail- 
ed with certain newspapers. But the 
Judge also perceived and confessed that 
the courts are responsible for this prac- 
tice to a great degree by the immunity 
which they have granted to the offend- 
ers. “The reason these abuses in the 
publication of court proceedings exist,”’ 
said the Judge, “is largely the fault of 
the courts themselves in not having long 
since stopped them.” His conclusion 
was that the lying reporter was “guilty 
of contempt of court, and that he pay 
a fine of $50, and be imprisoned at the 
county jail at Bridgeport for a term 
of five days, and that he be committed to 
said jail and confined therein until this 
judgment is complied with, or until he is 
discharged by order of this court or 
otherwise by due process of law.” Of 
course, the journalist will take pains to 
keep out of the jurisdiction of the court, 
and so will escape punishment. 





Spain’s internal affairs look more 
promising than for some years past. The 
Carlists seem to have made themselves 
ridiculous, and to be out of the running; 
a military dictatorship appears to have 
been made unlikely by the fact that each 
political party has secured its share of 
the more influential politico-generals; 
and the new Conservative Government 
goes on gathering strength and public 
favor. On March 10, Premier Silvela re- 
ceived the delegates of the United Cham- 
bers of Commerce, and told them that 
their views of the proper policy for the 
country agreed in all essential points 
with his own. Their programme in- 
cludes reforms and reductions in the 
army and navy; political purification by 
means of a law forbidding members of 
the Cortes to be connected with the di- 
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rectorship of railway companies, Gov- | adopt the principle of the countervailing 


ernment monopolies, or any undertak- 
ings aided by state funds; revision of 
railway rates and agricultural taxation; 
reforms in public instruction; and, in 
financial affairs, a clear statement of the 
public debt, the reduction of public ex- 
penditures, and a currency based on coin. 
The delegation of merchants were much 
pleased witlr Silvela’s attitude, and have 
offered him their hearty support in the 
work of reorganizing the country. But 
his task is a hard one. Inveterate evils 
and political animosities are not to be 
extinguished in a day. Already a furious 
outcry has been raised against Gen. 
Polavieja, the new Secretary of War 
against whom the somewhat novel 
charge is brought that he is not a 
soldier, but a monk. 


to pay the bills of imperialism are mak- 
ing no end of fuss in France and Eng- 
land as well as in this country. The 
Taxpayers’ League of France has issued 
a statement showing the enormous in- 
crease in public expenditures, year by 
year, a large part of which is due to 
disastrous ventures in colonization. In 
the twenty-five years since 1874 the 
French budget has been swollen by $170,- 
000,000, or an average increase of $7,- 
000,000 a year. One result is a per-capita 
taxation in France greater by far than 
that of any other civilized country. 
Much the same story of expenses 
mounting ever higher was told by 
the new Liberal leader in the House, 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, in his 
speech at Hull the other day. His par- 
liamentary experience covers. thirty 
years. In 1868 the expenditure of the 
country was $350,000,000. Last year it 


was $580,000,000, and the notable thing | 


is that more than half of this great in- 
crease has come within the past ten 
years, when new imperial expenses, in- 
cluding vast outlay on the navy, have 
made such large demands on the na- 
tional purse. Sir Henry declared it to 
be the duty of the Liberals to oppose 
granting one needless penny, and to re- 
member that though England’s resources 
were immense they were not unlimited. 


A leaf has been taken out of our book 
by the Indian Government, a counter- 
vailing sugar-duty having just been put 
into effect. This duty, our readers will 
understand, is a tax upon sugar im- 
ported from countries which pay a 
bounty on sugar, the intention being to 
have a surtax just equal to the bounty. 
It is, of course, a protectionist measure 
in essence. It has been urged upon the 
English Government again and again 
in the interest of West Indian sugar- 
growers. One of the favorite conten- 
tions of Sir H. Vincent and his inde- 
fatigable band of protectionists masquer- 
ading under the name of “fair-traders,” 
has long been that England should 


| sugar-duty. Mr. Chamberlain has been 


understood to favor it, privately though 
not officially. But it has been quite im- 
possible to get any government, even a 
Conservative Ministry, to adopt the doc- 
trine of countervailing duties. Only the 


| other day, Lord Selborne, Under-Secre- 


tary for the Colonies, declared that any- 
body who thought England would ever 


' come over to that protectionist idea was 


living in a fool’s paradise; and he added 
that “many who supported the present 


| Government would not accept the prin- 
| ciple of countervailing duties.” Yet 


suddenly the Secretary for India an- 


| nounces that the principle has been ac- 
| cepted for the Indian Empire. And he 
| bluntly put the case in its most objec- 


tionable protectionist form. The object 
of the measure, he said, was ‘“‘to prevent 


The confounded taxpayers who have a vast indigenous trade in India, based 


| on free enterprise and industry, from be- 


ing undermined by the subsidized pro- 
ducts of foreign countries.’ Moreover, 
the measure has been put into force 


| without a pretence of consulting the 








House of Commons. The thing was 
done by the naked flat of the Indian 
Government and the Secretary of State 
for India. 


We are afraid the people in the Balkan 
States are going to suffer as the Greeks 
and Armenians suffered, from the fear 


| of the Powers of a general war. The 


condition of Macedonia is no worse to- 
day than it was twenty years ago, no 
worse than the condition of a discon- 
tented Christian population under Turk- 
ish rule must always be. The probabili- 
ties are that, for this reason, Bulgaria 
has of late been steadily warned by the 
European Powers that it is not to ex- 
pect support if it begins hostilities. 
Greece had good reason to look for in- 
tervention when she broke out in 1897, 
but a new factor has appeared in the cal- 
culation, in the person of the Emperor 
William, who undoubtedly had the Turk- 
ish trip and the Turkish entente cordiale 
already in his mind, and was determined 
that nothing should interfere with them. 
He it was who, with a baseness and 
heathenism which has had few parallels 
in European history, dried up the foun- 
tains of European pity for the Arme- 
nians, and with astounding cynicism 
gave the right hand of fellowship to 
the great “Assassin” at Constantinople. 
He it was who threw the chill over the 
Cretan interference, and brought about 
the ridiculous réle which the fleets so 
long played at that island. We doubt 
if they would not be there to-day, play- 
ing the same role, if the Turks had been 
able to refrain any longer from their fa- 
vorite amusement of massacre. In an 
evil hour for them they took to massa- 
cring English soldiers, and this was more 
than even Lord Salisbury could stand, 
so the Admiral hanged eight of them, 
and said the rest must go. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S POPULARITY. 

It is folly to suppose that the Presi- 
dent is now restrained from any course 
by the fear of losing his popularity, when 
we consider the absolute immunity from 
criticism which his admirers have 
hitherto accorded him. A month or two 
ago, we privately pressed one of his 
most distinguished eulogists for some ac- 
count of the facts which instigated or 
justified the flattery, holding that gra- 
tuitous praise of an elective magistrate 
who was seeking reélection, was a sin 
against the state. The answer we got 
was that Mr. McKinley had been in 
power while great events were occurring, 
which simply put him in the same cate- 
gory with Croker and Platt. This was 
another illustration of the bewilder- 
ing effects of war. In the half-drunken 
condition into which war plunges about 
half the population, anybody who has 
anything to do with the war, if he be 
only a coal-passer in one of the war-ves- 
sels, becomes almost an object of wor- 
ship, no matter how he may have per- 
formed his duties. After nine months 
of failure in every department of the 
Government, President McKinley is as 
bold in his disregard of public opinion 
as he was before there had been any 
Alger or Eagan scandals. 

We do not believe there is any calm 
observer of events, in either hemisphere, 
who does not now at least begin to per- 
ceive the impossibility of carrying on a 
colonial policy and distant wars without 
the presence at the seat of power of a 
stable and responsible Executive. The 
Boston Herald, one of the newspapers 
which in the beginning opposed the ex- 
pansionist policy, but afterwards went 
over to it to avoid “getting left,” now 
recognizes the immense difficulty of car- 
rying out such a policy with such a 
government as ours, There is a large 
and growing party opposed to our war, 
but neither it nor the party which be- 
lieves in it has the slightest control over 
it, or could stop it if it wished. Ac- 
cording to all precedents of constitu- 
tional history, the Legislature, as the 
leading power in the state which alone 
can settle every issue, ought to be in 
session, ready to be consulted about 
every event of the day. In England, for 
instance, Parliament would now be sit- 
ting, open to daily questions about all 
that was going on, and the ministry 
would be liable to dismissal from 
office by an adverse vote if the events 
of the war had turned public opinion 
against it, as in the case of Lord North 
during the American war. The same is 
true of all the constitutionally governed 
English colonies, of France, Italy, and 
Belgium. The people of all these coun- 
tries can stop a war at once, or make 
its promoters tell them what they pro- 
pose to do about it. 

We have no such power. William Mc- 
Kinley is telling us every day how dili- 
gently he is listening to ‘‘the voice of the 





people,” but he takes every possible care 
to prevent this voice reaching him 
through any organized legal channel. He 
might, had he any proper sense of his re- 
sponsibility, have called a special ses- 
sion of Congress to advise him, and 
transmit the voice of the people to him 
day by day; but he has used all the 
power he has to prevent any such meet- 
ing, so that the voice of the people can- 
not possibly get to him except through 
his own family prayers or the chatter of 
his own cronies. 

Some people may think that the press 
will do for this purpose as well as a le- 
gislature, but we must remember that 
the opinion of newspapers has no legal 
force, and that the American press has 
been rendered ,useless to the executive, 
as an exponent of public opinion, by the 
system of corruption begun by Jackson 
and so vigorously denounced by Daniel 
Webster; that is, the system of buying 
the editor’s silence or his approval by 
the bestowal or promise of office. This 
system is now so firmly established that 
it excites no remark. The two papers 
which are to-day most likely to influence 
Mr. McKinley, are edited by men who 
are either now in his paid employ or 
have recently been, or have shared in 
the transactions which the public might 
wish to condemn. In short, he is as 
completely master of events, and may 
bid as much defiance to public opinion, 
as the Czar of Russia, for the next half 
year. Moreover, the public has seen him 
prepare this very situation for himself, 
and make arrangements that he shall 
not be disturbed in it. The two news- 
papers to which we have just referred, 
lent him all the aid possible in keeping 
Congress out of power until next De- 
cember. 


Then consider the question of respon- 
sibility. When we remember the number 
of people who half a year ago were 
“hollering” for “responsibility” with re- 
gard to brown men, and the duty of 
killing a few so as to save their souls, 
like the Spanish Inquisition, should we 
not expect that Congress would be in 
session to-day, working like beavers over 
plans of government for these new sub- 
jects, that the brave McKinley would be 
worn to a skeleton reflecting on the 
problem, and the “glory-crowned” Griggs 
would be living laborious days about it? 
Well, what is Mr. McKinley doing? 
Drafting schemes of colonial govern- 
ment? Not much, as the boys say; his 
days and nights are given simply to 
the “getting of delegates” to the next 
national convention with a zeal and dili- 
gence never surpassed. We have made 
eareful inquiry, but we have not been 
able to hear of a single human being “‘in 
this broad land,” as the Congressmen 
say, who is spending five minutes in 
preparation of machinery to do anything 
to the brown men, except kill them and 
burn their houses. The whole situation 
is, in fact, unparalleled in the history of 





constitutional liberty, and it results from 
an attempt to use our form of govern- 
ment for a purpose for which it was 
never intended, and for which an en- 
tirely different form would be necessary. 








INVESTIGATIONS. 


We have always maintained that a 
genuine investigation of our municipal 
affairs was a useful and timely proceed- 
ing under any Tammany administration. 
There is no other method by which the 
inner workings of corrupt government 
can be brought to light; and until they 
are brought to light, it is impossible to 
induce the public generally to take any 
interest whatever in their existence. We 
have never succeeded in getting relief 
from corrupt government until we have 
made such plain revelation of it as to 
arouse not only the indignation, but the 
shame of our citizens. When its utter 
vileness is held up to the gaze of the 
world, and we are held up as submitting 
to the disgrace of it, then we revolt and 
take sufficient trouble, in one election at 
least, to overthrow it. 

We have no doubt that a genuine in- 
vestigation at the present time would 
make startling revelations in more than 
one of our municipal departments, and 
especially in. that of the police, but the 
investigation which the Assembly has 
authorized has no appearance of being 
anything of this sort. It is the personal 
invention of Boss Platt, who desires to 
use it for purposes of his own. The 
man at the head of it, Assemblyman 
Mazet, is a mere Platt dummy, with no 
qualifications for the task, who would 
conduct the inquiry entirely as the boss 
directed him tc. If it reached a point at 
which the boss could obtain what he de- 
sired from Tammany by “hauling off” 
the investigation, it would be hauled 
off, and the only result would be that in- 
stead of bad government for the benefit 
of one boss we should have bad govern- 
ment for the benefit of two. In other 
words, an investigation of the kind pro- 
posed at Albany is nothing but a“strike” 
for terms. It Would lead to no real ex- 
posure and no reforms, but it might lead | 
to Boss Platt’s obtaining from Boss 
Croker a more satisfactory share in the 
spoils of the city which he helped Croker 
to get possession of by running Gen. 
Tracy for Mayor in 1897. 

It is beside the mark to point to the 
Lexow inquiry as evidence of what 
might be secured through a Legislative 
Committee now. The Lexow inquiry was 
a flat failure so long as it remained un- 
der the control of Platt. He had as 
“counsel” a lawyer from “up the State” 
who was finding out nothing about the 
police that Tammany could object to. 
It was only when the Chamber of Com- 
merce came to the front with $25,000 and 
with Mr. Goff as counsel that the in- 
quiry became an earnest one, and really 
began to find out something. If it had 
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remained in Platt’s hands. nothing of 
the hideous mass of corruption, black- | 
mail, and joint-partnership with crime, 
the disclosure of which drove Tammany | 
from power, would have been revealed. 
Like the many investigations which pre- | 
ceded it, it would have been “hauled off” 
just as soon as the basis for a bargain | 
between the two bosses had been reach- 
ed. 


Undoubtedly one of Platt’s objects now | 
is to get on the track of the members 
of his machine in the Senate who have 
“set up for themselves,” and are in a fair 
way of doing a fine business on their own 
account with the legislation of the ses- 
sion. If he could scare them into sub- 
jection by threatening to reveal their 
sources of revenue, he would save his 
machine from serious peril. It is im- 
possible, of course, for a boss to do an 
exclusive legislation business in return 
for contributions from corporations, if 
two or three members of the Legislature 
can set up in the same business for 
themselves. The system falls to the 
ground the minute such breaches of dis- 
cipline as this become possible. The 
boss must be the ‘‘whole thing,” or else 
how can he collect his revenues? This 
is the crisis which has summoned Platt 
to Albany, and it is not surprising that 
he is aroused to unwonted energy by 
it. Unless he can demonstrate that 
his power over the Republican ma- 
jority in the Legislature is supreme, 
he cannot hold his machine together 
for another campaign. Its sources of 
revenue will be stopped almost com- 
pletely. 


We count it a great public misfortune 
that in this work of seeking to preserve 
his infamous system of government from 
destruction he should be using the Gov- 
ernor’s rooms at the Capitol as his base 
of operations. He has been sitting there 
daily, apparently in company with the 
Governor, summoning recalcitrant mem- 
bers before him for persuasion. If the 
Governor thinks he can appear in the 
public eye in this company and not suf- 
fer contamination, he is very much mis- 
taken. It would be far better for him 
to have every measure before the Legis- 
lature fail than to have even good mea- 
sures pass under such conditions as 
these. We do not for a moment believe 
that personally he will allow Platt’s pre- 
sence to influence his course on any 
question of legislation, but the fact re- 
mains that by admitting Platt to such 
intimate social and official association 
with himself at a crisis like this, he re- 
cognizes Platt’s system of political con- 
trol as a proper one, and thus makes 
himself a party to its exercise and con- 
tinuance. How can he, honest man and 
upright and fearless defender of good 
government that he is, fail to see that 
there has never been in this country a 
more deadly enemy of popular govern- 
ment than Tom Platt? How can he fail 











to see what Platt’s system rests upon, 


The Nations 


and to what it has reduced constitutional 


government in this State? 


THE ALLIANCE IMPERILLED. 


Our far-famed entente with England 
grew out of the Spanish war; that war 
is not yet technically over, but the sud- 
den swearing of eternal friendship with 
our secular enemy already begins to 
look as if it were but the prelude to bit- 
terer hostility than ever. Some of the 
attacks on the English alliance are rich 
in humor—being largely Irish, they 
could not be otherwise. Last week, for 
example, that Friendly Son of St. Pat- 
rick, Justice Morgan J. O'Brien, was ig- 
nominiously cast out of the Irish Na- 
tional Federation of America. The rea- 
son alleged in the swingeing ‘‘whereas” 
and “resolved” adopted was that Justice 
O’Brien had “‘given currency to the false- 
hood that England prevented a concert 
of European Powers against this country 
at the outbreak of the war with Spain.” 
No Federated Irishman can be caught in 
such a “covert attempt to mislead public 
opinion in America” without suffering 
for it, and a Federated Irishman Justice 
O’Brien no longer is. 

Even more truculent, and unconscious- 
ly amusing, were the simultaneous pro- 
ceedings of the German-American citi- 
zens of Chicago. They had the codpera- 
tion by telegram of distant but sympa- 
thetic Irishmen. The Gaelic Society of 
New York telegraphed its sympathy in 
“your protest against English conspiracy 
and slander.” One ardent Irish leader 
sent his greetings and came directly to 
the point in the words, “England, not 
the Continent, is the real enemy of Ame- 
rica.”” Major McCrystal, of the gallant 
Sixty-ninth, tearfully implored every 
true-hearted American not to “forget his 
country for the smiles and pelf of Bri- 
tain.” And the resolutions rose nobly 
to the height of the great argument, de- 
nouncing those who would “drag” this 
country into an alliance with England; 
declaring that German Codlin is the true 
friend, not British Short; and announ- 
cing the readiness of the embattled Ger- 
man-Americans at all times, “especially 
in political canipaigns,” to oppose all who 
“labor to entangle our country in an 
alliance with England.” Finally, the re- 
solutions record a solemn objection to 
the American people being called any 
longer Anglo-Saxons. We must cast out 
the unclean thing from among us, even 
when it takes the alluring and appa- 
rently harmless form of “Anglo.” Teu- 
tons we must call ourselves, we suppose, 
or Jutes—but as for Anglo-Saxon, let it 
henceforth be not so much as named 
among us. 

Many other signs might be mentioned 
of the fresh fury against England which 
has been roused by all this sentimental 
talk of hands across the sea. There 
is evidence, too, that the Nationalist 
leaders of Ireland are taking a deep in- 


terest in the revival of American hatred 
for England. The only hand they wish 
to see Americans reach across the sea 
is a hand with a dynamite bomb in it 
for the English oppressor, or, at any 
rate, a contribution to the Nationalist 
party purse. The Irish leaders defeated 


| the arbitration treaty with England two 


years ago by political threats, and why 
should they doubt that they can smash 
the eniente in a similar way? The con 
ference being held in Dublin as we write, 
in an attempt to unite Irish factions 


| and start another formidable agrarian 


agitation in Ireland, will doubtless hav« 


| some pointed things to say on this sub 


ject, destined to fire the Irish-American 


| heart and to set our politicians to vow 


ing again that they always did and al 
ways will hate England. 

As for the service England did this 
country at the outbreak of the war with 


Spain, we think the evidence is conclu- 


| sive that it was great and vital 


If not, 
why did Mr. McKinley tell the corre- 
spondent of the London Times, almost 
tearfully, to cable to England that 
“America will never forget’ her debt 
to Great Britain? Why should Ambas 


| sador Choate have taken the first ocea- 


sion to speak of the “forbearance and 
good feeling” which England has shown 
the United States? The aid rendered by 
England is not a fiction, not a blown 
surmise. Mr. Balfour knows, and has 


| broadly intimated in a public speech, 





what he did for us in our emergency. 
But if he thinks, or any Englishman 
thinks, that ali this is going to make any 
difference with our politicians, he is on 
a most perilous foundation of belief. The 
whole thing was too sudden, too effu- 
sive, too accidental. Habits of a genera- 
tion, the whole trend of national tradi- 
tion, are not to be transformed over 
night, nor are the political watchwords 
of years to be blotted out in a day. We 
venture to say that if the Irish-Ameri- 
cans, or the German-Americans, or the 
Turco-Americans can bring to bear on 
our party leaders a sufficient political 
motive to induce them to resume their 
ululations against England, we shall 
hear howls which will be all the more 
dire and firmament-rending for the tem- 
porary silence of the last year. 
Englishmen have before them at this 
moment a significant illustration of the 
hollowness and improvised and unstable 
character of the much talked-of good un- 
derstanding between the two countries. 
Their newspapers are busy reviewing Se- 
nator Lodge’s ‘Story of the Revolution.’ 
The critics are a little puzzled by the 
book. Through the first nine-tenths of 
it the author bangs and bethumps the 
English in the familiar old ward-caucus 
style. But at the very end he suddenly 
turns square about, and gushes over 
England as extravagantly as he had be- 
fore abused her. Now, does this mean 
that the great Lodge had been soundly 
converted? Not at all; it simply means 
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that he had caught up the trick of ut- 
terance common when he was finishing 
his gigantic historical labors, just as he 
similarly caught it up at the beginning 
of them. When he began to write, it was 
the fashion to curse England, and he 
cursed her soundly. When he ended, 
everybody was falling on England’s 
neck, and he fell blubbering with the 
rest. But was there in him or in the 
rest a glimmering of an idea of the 
real reason for a tacit alliance with 
England—intimate trade relations, com- 
mon political institutions, joint inheri- 
tance of moral and literary standards, 
and a feeling that past traditions and 
future destiny knit us together? No- 
thing of the kind. The whole thing was 
just a bit of gushing sentiment which 
may easily be as passing as was the mere 
accident that ‘set it sillily adrip. The 
conversion was suspiciously sudden. The 
repentant sinner was only a ‘“‘rice-Chris- 
tian,’”’ penitent for value received; and 
as soon as the heathen crops are good 
once more, an unblushing and roaring 
heathen he will be again. « 


GOOD AMERICANS IN TROUBLE. 


We could wish that the Pope’s con- 
demnation of “Americanism” had ended 
the matter. Good Catholics as a general 
rule promptly made their submission as 
soon as they heard that his Holiness 
did not approve of their doctrines. 
There was one in particular which gave 
offence to European Catholics, and that 
was the preference of the Good Ameri- 
cans for the active over the passive vir- 
tues, The European Good Catholics, as 
a general rule, prefer the passive. They 
have a great fondness for simple medi- 
tation, for the quiet of monastic life, 
in which the day is passed in prayer 
and reflection on mysteries. A devout 
writer in the Revue Diplomatique has 
been engaged in a series of articles on 
“Americanism,” which he has _ just 
brought to a close, after pointing out in 
them in a masterly manner the error of 
the Good Americans on this subject, by 
means of a sort of running commentary 
on the Pope’s Apostolic Letter. He shows 
that this contempt for the religious pro- 
fession “reveals among the Americans, 
not only a deplorable tendency to rebel 
against the dearest traditions of the 
Catholic Church, but also a complete 
ignorance of the nature and value of 
vows.” The Good Americans have evi- 
dently considered vows a mere cover 
for spiritual indolence, and as afford- 
ing no place for the tendency to “hus- 
tle’ which they feel so strongly. “An 
eminent prelate” shows, on the other 
hand, that “vows are simply the very 
best guarantee of individual liberty.” 
How can this be, the Good American will 
ask, under monastic rule? Nothing sim- 
pler. The rule leaves him “free for the 
constant doing of good.” He ought not 
to desire liberty for any other purpose. 








We are extremely sorry to learn that one 
design of the praises the Americans 
heap on the Paulist Fathers, according 
to this writer, is simply to throw dis- 
credit on the regular congregations; or, 
in other words, on the passive Fathers. 

We have long felt that this diffi- 
culty which the writer sets forth would 
arise whenever Good Americans took up 
Catholicism. There is no people in the 
world less disposed to meditation. In se- 
cular life, even, they are unwilling to 
give to it as much as is needed for the 
proper transaction of ordinary business. 
Even war needs meditation, or what the 
Scripture calls “counting the cost,’ or, 
in other words, forecasting what will be 
needed when the war begins. But this 
is something which you cannot get the 
average American to submit to. Yet 
there is nothing earthly which needs more 
reflection than war. Last spring it did 
not receive even one week of reflection. 
Now Catholicism, and the denominations 
which most resemble Catholicism, attach 
enormous importance to meditation, to 
concentrating the thoughts on other 
things than action, on simple “‘myste- 
ries,’ or, in other words, on things to 
be believed but not examined. This 
makes it very unsuited to the American 
temperament. Americans, even those 
who are attracted by the Catholic faith, 
are radically disinc;ined to throw them- 
selves into the Catholic state of mind. 
They want to do to the creed, when they 
embrace it, what’ some one in Chicago 
said Chicago would do to “culture” when 
it took it up, “make it hum.” No Good 
American wants to ponder on verities. 
or pass much time in silent prayer. He 
wants to be up and doing something 
which will test at once the efficacy of 
the prayer—a little fighting, for instance, 
or “communication of the blessings of 
civilization” to heathen. Not only the 
monastic system, but the ordinary Ca- 
tholic devotions, are a little unsatisfac- 
tory to him. Prayer ptays a very im- 
portant part in Catholic worship—so im- 
portant that in Italy one must almost 
carry it on while attending to ordinary 
secular business. To this the American 
can with great difficulty reconcile him- 
self. If prayer becomes a spiritual help 
of this kind to him, he wants to work 
it somehow into his business, to help 
his “spring sales,” or enable him to get 
rid of his fall overcoats. 


Under these circumstances it is not 
wonderful that the Good Americans have 
openly expressed their dissatisfaction 
with the present mode of converting 
people to Catholicism. What the cause 
of their dissatisfaction is, we do not ex- 
actly know; but this writer in the Revue 
Diplomatique says that “they say that the 
means employed up to the present for 
the conversion of non-Catholics do not 
meet the exigencies of the times, and 
that resort must be had to new ones.” 
Think of proposing “up-to-date me- 
thods” of conversion to the Pope! The 





Sovereign Pontiff is, however, ready 
for them. He overwhelms them with 
“the teachings of the fathers,” just as 
Mr. Howell of the Treasury overwhelm- 
ed us with the law when we complained 
of custom-house outrages. In other 
words, “he demonstrates categorically 
that, the truth not having changed, dog- 
mas which are the emanation of truth 
cannot change either, and the mode of 
teaching them must, therefore, be in- 
variable.” This is in our opinion a coup 
de grace for the Good Americans. 

Archbishop Ireland of Minnesota has 
endeavored to part company with them 
by prostrating himself in a long letter 
at the Holy Father’s feet; but he has 
not given complete satisfaction. In the 
last half of his letter he denounces “the 
enemies of the Church in America, and 
the unfaithful interpreters of the faith” 
who have caused this disturbance, but 
he does not mention them by name. 
As our writer says truly, in a matter 
of such gravity “general terms will not 
do.” We must know who these wretches 
are. It cannot be that they are “dis- 
guised Protestants,” or some sort of 
“sectaries.” It would be thoroughly 
American not to giveenames in order 
not to “antagonize” anybody. But this 
is not the true Roman way of dealing 
with “malefactors.” They deserve to 
have their barns burnt. 


CARDUCCI’S PETRARCH. 
FLORENCE, March 16, 1899. 


At length, after nine and twenty years of 
patient labor by Giosué Carducci, assisted 
valiantly during the last six by his beloved 
disciple, Severino Ferrari, we have Pe- 
trarch’s Rime complete, edited and annotat- 
ed by these two perfect Italian scholars, po- 
ets both.* The preface is instructive, and 
should be laid to heart by all who set them- 
selves to edit works of the old masters: 

“Such toilers must seek, not for the ver- 
sion which best pleases themselves or this 
or that critic, nor the one which presents it- 
self with sudden fascination in a manuscript 
more or less ancient; but the latest version 
that issued from the author’s pen. To seek 
and find this must be the task which an edi- 
tor who is not a mere empirical book-maker 
should keep in view and secure with the ut- 
most attainable certainty. And surely the 
best way to come at the truth must be to as- 
certain which was the latest version left in 
the author’s own handwriting or transcribed 
under his own eyes, and the earliest edition 
printed from it.’’ 

In forty pages we have the history (1) of 
Petrarch’s manuscripts, (2) of the first print- 
ed editions of his poems, (3) the times in 
which the poet was held in highest honor, or 
more or less neglected, (4) the commentators 
who have illustrated his poems and their re- 
spective value. 

The starting-point for these researches is 
the announcement by Petrarch, a year and a 
half before his death, in a letter of January 
4, 1373, from Padua, to Pandolfo Malatesta, 
Lord of Ferrara, ‘‘that he sends him nugellas 
meas vulgares, possibly transcribed with ér- 
rors, as, having too numerous occupations, 
he trusted their revision to _ others.’’ 





* Le Rime di Francesco Petrarca di eu gil originali com- 
mentate da Glosué Carducet e Severino Ferrari. Flo- 
rence: G, ©, Sansont. 1800. (Scholastic Library of 
Italian Classics, | 
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He proceeds to show that he had kept by 
him some of his Italian poems in very old 
rough drafts, so worn and faded by age as to 
be hardly legible. Now, we do not know 
whether those especial rough drafts sur- 
vived, but the sixteenth century saw and 
possessed many papers containing the rime 
sparse, just sketched and in process of cor- 
rection, in Petrarch’s own handwriting. Pietro 
Bembo, in the first edition (1525) of the 
Italian prose writings, affirms ‘‘that he had 





seen some papers written in the poet’s own | 


hand, in which were some of his rhymes; 
that those sheets showed that he, while 
composing them, had marked sometimes the 
whole, sometimes a small portion, sometimes 
the greater part; that he then erased and 
made alterations many times.’’ But those 
papers, at least, in which the noble Venetian 
tells us that he read the sonnet Voi ch’ as- 
coltate as it was first written, and then with 
the amendments to the second verse, have 
perished, so far as we know. Ludovico Bec- 
cadelli (1502-1572), a Bolognese, who pur- 
sued at the same time literary studies and 
church affairs, saw some other papers, and 
left tidings of them in his ‘Life of Pe- 
trarch’: 

“The sheets which I saw in his own hand- 
writing are of two sorts. The first were 
shown to me in 1530, when I was a student 
at Padua, by the Reverendissimo Monsignore 
Bembo, who kept them with great care, 
among other treasures, in his study, and 
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| “Certain pages of Petrarch’s poems, correct- 


j 


ed and altered in his own hand, quoted by 
Bembo in his prose, were found in a provi- 
sion-dealer’s shop.” 

When the papers arrived at the. Vati- 
can they lay forgotten, or little cared 
for, in that splendid dormitory until the 
end of the seventeenth century, when 
Federico Baldini [. 1657], a man tho- 
roughly versed in the poetry of the first cen- 
turies, brought them to light, and, as was his 
wont, with greater exactitude than was usual 


| in his times. When Baldini published the 


sheets, called archetypes, they were twenty 
in number, just as Orsini received them 


| and transmitted them to the Vatican in 1600; 


they were for the most part sonnets and odes. | 


The others, written in the same hand, were 
shown to me ten years later in Rome by 
Mons. Baldassera [Turini] of Pescia, who 
had obtained them, I know not how, in or- 
der to send them to Francis, King of 
France, to whom they were sent. Most of 
them, beginning with that on [Laura’s] 
death, belong to the Trionfi. The writing 
was assuredly in Petrarch’s hand, because it 
was exactly the same as other of his writ- 
ings that remain; then they were corrected 
and altered in a way that none but the 
author himself could have done. I remarked, 
too, that they were written in different ways; 


some were set down confusedly on all kinds | 
of paper, others were written on better pa- | 


per, and more carefully—less interlined and 
annotated; it was evident that the one set 
were the first sketches, so to’ say, of his 





ideas [inventions], the others were the re- | 
| 3196, offer a fresh proof of the autography 
saw the great care that Petrarch took to | 


gister in which he made the fair copy. One 


perfect his poems, changing a word four or 
five times, and altering whole sentences. 
Noteworthy is the fact that, with the excep- 
tion of the corrections, he wrote in Latin, 
often giving the reasons why he made the 
alterations, putting down the time in which 
he returned to his writing and the place 
in which he wrote. This he did, I am sure, 


for his own uses, never thinking that such | 
data and memoranda would fall into other | 


hands, and be tak ; i | 
> Somem Bote of. - It often hep | letter to Boccaccio in 1366, in which he makes 


selves, never meaning these little privacies | 


pens that people think and talk to them- 
for others. . . .’ 


The editors tell us that the Petrarchian 
manuscript possessed by Bembo in 1530 pass- 
ed in 1581 to Fulvio Orsini, and from him 
in 1600 to the Vatican Library. Hereon fol- 
low minute accounts of all the extant manu- 
scripts, and extracts from the writers on 
Petrarch who had seen others that have dis- 


after this the seventeenth and eighteenth 
sheets, containing the second part of the 
“Triumph of Love’’ from the forty-sixth line 
to the end, disappeared from the precious col - 
lection, and, thus diminished, they were re- 
published in our day with careful criticism 
and ample illustrations by C. Appell (Halle: 
Niemeyer). 

The complete original of the poems of 
Francis Petrarch is the Latin Vatican manu- 
script No. 3195, traced on fine parchment with 
accuracy and clearness, without marginal 
notes. It consists of seventy-four folios: the 
first two, unnumbered, contain the alphabeti- 
cal index of the first lines; the seventy-two 
numbered folios begin with the sonnet 
Voi ch’ ascoltate and end with the canzone 
Virgine beila, as does this Carducci Ferrara 
edition. They are written in two different 
hands, the first from 1 to 38 and 53 to 62; 
the second from 38 to 49 and from 62 to 72; 
this second handwriting is that of the poet, 
who endorsed and corrected also the part 
not written by his own hand. The title 


is ‘Francisci Petrarchae laureati poetae ; 


Rerum vulgarium fragmenta.’ Here our 


| editors warn us that fragmenta does not sig- 


nify incomplete pieces of poetry, but rime 
sparse, as Petrarch calls them in his first son- 
net; meaning that the sonnets and odes do 
not constitute a continuous whole such as 
Petrarch from time to time determined on 
writing. The archetypal papers, those of No. 


of the manuscript; the notes often point to 
transcription from the rough to a clearer 
copy. The compositions which in No. 3196 
have transcriptum per me we find again in 
the Vatican manuscript No. 3195 written by 
Petrarch himself, whereas those under which 
is written only transcriptum are all copied 
by another hand. Probably the transcrip- 
tion was not commenced before the poet's 


manifest his intention that his best verses 
shall not be spoilt by ignorant scribes. Cer- 
tainly it was not commenced later than 1368, 


| In which year, on the 22d of October, as is 


appeared. We know from Bembo that, at | 
the death of Petrarch, his papers passed to | 


his heirs, or to some friend—possibly the 
Paduan, Lombardo della Seta, who was so 


dear to him. The poems were first printed | 


ninety-eight years after Petrarch died (in 
1472), and the originals were preserved until 
the Austrians sacked Padua in 1509; possibly 
some soldier got those papers and iil-treated 


some worthy man.* Gian Vicenzo Pinelli 
(1536-1601) leaves among his other notes: 


seen in the 15th sheet of the archetypes when 
he wrote, on the forty-first page, the canzone 
Ben mi credca passar. 

The first of the earliest editions of this 
manuscript is dated Venice, 1470 (rare), the 
second Rome, 1471 (very rare), the third 
Padua, 1472. Up to and throughout the’ se- 
venteenth century the existence of the ma- 
nuscript and the belief that it was autogra- 
phic was cherished. G. F. Tommasini men- 
tions it in 1635. The Cruscan Academy in 
1654 justifies a version of the sonnet Rapido 
fiume by an appeal to the autograph manu- 


| script preserved in the Vatican, No. 3195. 
them, and then they fell into the hands of | 





gift. 


G. Castiglion!, the biographer of Fulvio Or- 
sini (1657), records in his honor the precious 
Writers of the eighteenth century either 


é a oN 
wo ee 


ignored or disbelieved in its authenticity; 
Marini, writing to Morelli, who was prepar- 
ing an edition of Petrarch’s poems after ex- 
amining them in 1799, says that the manu- 
script is not autographic; and thirty years 
ago the very memory of this famous manu 
script was lost E. Narducei, in hie cata 
logue (1874) of Petrarchan nfanuscripts, re 


| gisters the title without a single note, does 
not even quote Orsini's original inventory, 
where it is registered, ‘“‘Petrarch’s canconi 


and sonnets, written in his own hand,” nor 
yet the fourth volume of the general inven- 
tory of the Vatican, where stands Ng. 3196 
Franciseci Petrarch@w rerum vulgarium opera 
Manu prop* Auctoris.’ So we owe gratitude 


) to foreigners who showed us our stupidity 


and neglect: to Pletro de Nolhac in 1886, and 
in 1887 to Dr. Arthur Pakscher, who pub- 
lished his studies on Petrarch in the tenth 
volume of the Zeitschrift fur die Romanische 
Philologte, ten years after which comes Mes 
tica’s 

After tracing the viciseituces of the manu 
Thus the basis 


of our work and the instruments 


script, our editors continu 
of our labor 


have been (1) the autographi« fragments 


’ 


(arehetypes) now in the Vatican registered 
under number 3196, their appendixe and 
4 o } 1 
reproductions; (2) the complete original 
manuscript in the Vatican, N 3165; (3) the 
Paduan edition (1472); (4) the Aldine edition 
(1501)... From 1860 to 1896 they had to 
work from the original manuscript, and ren 


der thanks to “‘Mart 
tient and accurate diligence in comparing 


Menghino for his pa- 


their proofsheets with the original manu 
script in the Vatican."’ Then, in 1896, ““Mesti 
ca’s fine edition was published by Barbéra 
in Florence, and assisted us with copicus 
and useful notes just as we had reached page 
341 and the CLV. sonnet [Non fur ma 
Giiove e Cesare si mossi], when we had al 
ready restored the sonnets as they stand in 
the original manuscript, as indeed they were 
given in Marsand’s edition’’ (Padua, 1819) 
Then we come to Petrarch’s commentators 
whose great work begins with 1525, when 
Vellutello’s edition of the Canzoniere ap 
peared. Many of the commentaries are quot- 
ed in the notes because, “though now tire- 
some reading, inasmuch as the commentators 
lived during that Renaissance which dated 
from Petrarch they help us to understand 
the meaning of the diction and the spirit of 
our poet.”” The commentatcrs of the asix- 
teenth century are often quoted. In the se- 
venteenth century, Petrarchism, even as ear 
ly as 1609, was at its lowest ebb, so that 
Tassoni, in his ‘Considerations,’ “forced a 
door already open’; but om many points 
he is an acute critic. A hundred years later, 
Muratori republished the ‘Considerations’; 
but Muratori, the father of ‘Italian history, 
whom we love and admire for his high, 
varied, serene, weighty intellect, his honest, 
simple, kindly nature, In trying to infuse 
‘poetic taste’ into his readers, is really a 
representative of Arcady.’’ In the eighteenth 
century the commentators were few, Pagello 
(1718-1795) fairly good; then Alfieri. ‘a his 
studies of the Italian language and poetry, 
used to write in his note-books all that pleas- 
ed him in Petrarch, with fine taste and 
some acute observations Much praise and 
gratitude is due to De Sade, whose ‘Mé- 
moires pour la vie de Pétrarque’ are full of 
vital erudition, and form the starting-point 
for modern Petrarchan criticism; his work 
is a perpetual and sagacious commentary of 


the Canzoniere, especially from an bisto- 
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rical point of view. Finally, reaching our 
own century, we have Biagoli, who evinces 
that toilsome yet impassioned return to the 
literary traditions of the thirteenth cen- 
tury which distinguished the generations 
that flourished during the first thirty years 
of the present centufy; and Leopardi, who 
is a scholiast @ften dry and futile. His 
intention was to comment the Canzonicre 
in such fashion as to make it intelligible to 
women and children, even to foreigners. 

“As if it was a book to put into the hands 
of children; as if foreigners could under- 
stand it unless they knew more of the Italian 
language than is required to understand 
Dante; as if the women of to-day, unless 
furnished with exquisite and delicate taste 
and sentiment, together with profound cul- 
ture, could read Petrarch! The fact 
is, that that great intellect, condemned to 
slave at a commentary for women and chil- 
dren, ended by growing weary; in the dif- 
ficult passages ie hesitates and stumbles, 
and gives interpretations which do not seem 
his own. Still, we recur to him oftener 
than to others, because, in his general in- 
terpretations, he is without comparison more 
concise and elegant than the other com- 
mentators.”’ 


The titles of all the commentaries are given 
in full. In the headings and notes to the 
poems care is taken (1) to seek out and 
determine the time, the occasion, the argu- 
ment of each sonnet or ode; (2) to define the 
poet's metaphors and allusions to the events 
of his own life and age, to the customs, the 
beliefs, the opinions prevalent in his own 
time; (3) to interpret the meaning of the 
poems; (4) to point out briefly their classical 
erudition; (5) to note the many thoughts and 
modes of speechand coloring—whole passages, 
even—which Petrarch, the father of the Re- 
naissance, derived from Latin poets and prose 
writers and from ecclesiastical writers, and 
appropriated and assimilated in his origi- 
nal work with admirable skill. All that 
previous commentators have done well in 
these directions is retained and the authors 
indicated. 

It may not be out of place to remark here, 
in closing, that in the little book of Car- 
ducci’s latest poems the first is the follow- 
ing sonnet, addressed to Severino Ferrari, 
and entitled ‘On the Banks of the Lily’’: 


Close at the mountain's foot whose snow is rose 

When morning breaks above in ruddy flame, 

Clear, fresh, melodious there gently flows 

A stream which from the Lily takes its name. 

Verrari! here I sit and think of those 

Valr banks of Arno and thy words again; 

And I resolve to quit the paltry prose, 

And sing henceforward in a loftier strain. 

Kut now the Lily says, ‘It wastes to naught, 

This song of mine, yet ne’er for this I sigh, 

But with a fuller music sweep along.’’ 

So then once more, pride banished from my 
thought, i 


Unto my heart I turn; to mountain, sky, 
And wave, repeating still thy Petrarch's song. 
Prof. Ferrari has published a volume of 
exquisite poems, two of which, with a notice, 
are translated by G. A. Greene in his ‘Italian 
Lyrics of To-day’ (p. 93). His prose and 
poetical anthologies for the public high 
schools are among the best. J. W. M. 


MADAME DE MONACO. 
Paris, March 21, 1899. 


Pierre de Ségur’s ‘The Last Princess de 
Condé’ has two parts. In the first he deals 
only with the Princess; the second part, quite 
as important, is the blography of Madame de 
Monaco, followed by many inedited letters of 
the Prince de Condé. Madame de Monaco 
played such an important part in the life of 
the Prince that it is not surprising that M. 





Pierre de Ségur has completed his work by 
this interesting addition. 

The Brignole-Sale family was among the 
most illustrious in the Republic of Genoa. 
Their palace, the Palazzo Rosso, may be seen 
in the Via Nuova, now called Via Garibaldi, 
near the famous palaces of Spinola, Doria, 
Adorno, Cataldi, and the Municipal Palace 
of the Doges. Marie-Catherine de Brignole 
was born there in 1739, the only daughter of 
the Marquis de Brignole; her mother was 
Anna Balbi, who belonged also to a family of 
Doges. She met at Versailles Honoré, Prince 
of Monaco. This young Prince, like his pre- 
decessors, spent his youth at the Court of 
France. He distinguished himself at Fonte- 
noy, was wounded at Rocoux, and showed so 
much bravery at Lawfeld that the King made 
him, at the age of twenty-eight, a field- 
marshal. His courage seems to have been 
his principal if not his only virtue; con- 
temporaries describe him as hard, tyrannical, 
very ambitious, hypocritical; his dissimula- 
tion was great. He was on the point of 
marrying a daughter of the Duke du Maine, 
hoping by this alliance to obtain at the 
Court of France the rank which the princes 
of the preceding dynasty of Monaco had oc- 
cupied. The negotiation was broken off. The 
Prince then asked for the hand of the daugh- 
ter of the Duke de Bouillon; the contract was 
all ready when, to the general astonishment, 
he broke the engagement. His father was so 
angry with him that he induced the King to 
confine him for a few months in the citadel 
of Arras. 

When he left Arras, he did not attempt to 
find a wife. He met the Marchioness of 
Brignole, who was very handsome, and she 
became his mistress. The young Marie- 
Catherine grew up between her mother, her 
mother’s lover, and a weak and blind fa- 
ther. She was very much admired, and the 
Prince of Monaco, who was becoming tired 
of his liaison with Mme. de Brignole, thought 
of taking her daughter for a wife. Mme. de 
la Ferté-Imbault, daughter of Mme. Geoffrin, 
who was a friend of the Brignoles, says that 
by this marriage ‘“‘Honoré de Monaco expect- 
ed to satisfy three of his vices—his avarice, 
because of the great fortune of the Bri- 
gnoles; his gallantry, because the young per- 
son was one of the handsomest of her time; 
his jealousy, because he could keep her in 
his palace at Monaco, far from Versailles.” 
M. Pierre de Ségur says that he could not 
find out how Honoré de Monaco, in his sin- 
gular situation, was able to press his suit. ‘‘A 
roué,”’ he says, “forty years old, bold, and of 
an easy conscience, has many ways of con- 
quering the soul of a defenceless young lady. 
The undeniable fact is that I have held in 
my hand—not without emotion—a brief little 
yellow note, written by a trembling hand 
still almost childish: ‘I, the undersign- 
ed, declare and promise the Prince of 
Monaco never to marry anybody but him, 
whatever may happen, and never to give ear 
to any proposition which might disengage 
me.—Paris, 29th November, 1755.—Marie- 
Catherine de Brignole.””’ When she signed 
this declaration she had just attained her 
sixteenth year.” 


Madame de Brignole became furious at 
fist when she heard of what she considered 
the treason of her lover; but her anger sub- 
sided by degrees, and, by a strange trans- 
formation of feeling, she became the advo- 
cate of the Prince de Monaco and undertook 
to obtain the consent of the Marquis de 
Brignole. It was not an easy task: six 





months were spent in negotiations. Finally, 
the Marquis gave his consent and the mar- 
riage took place at Genoa. A child was 
born on the 11th of May, 1758, Honoré, Duke 
de Valentinois. The Prince returned to Paris, 
leaving his wife and child at Genoa in the 
midst of her family. In 1760 the Princess 
joined her husband in France. He found 
her quite a new person; she was no 
longer the girl he had known and mar- 
ried; she was now quite sure of her- 
self. She was presented on the 23d of 
November, 1761, at the waters of Plom- 
biéres; it was for her a day of triumph. 
She was very much admired, and her chief 
admirer was a prince of the blood, Louis- 
Joseph de Bourbon Condé, who was then 
only twenty-five years old. Hewas come 
from the army, and had shown some talent 
in the first campaigns of the Seven Years’ 
War. 

“Notwithstanding his ambition and his de- 
sire to please,”’ says M. de Ségur, “the first 
impression made by him was not engaging. 
From childhood he retained, in spite of his 
efforts, a self-centred disposition, a difficulty 
in being unreserved, which was long taxed 
as dissimulation and coldness. . . . He 
entered public life under the reign of the 
Pompadour, and believed too easily in the 
power of petty means, confounding intrigue 
with politics. Frivolous, at least disposed to 
treat lightly things reputed grave, he at- 
tached too much value to society gossip, to 
prejudices of caste, to the vanities of the 
world. ()n the baitle-field he again be- 
comes a Condé. In his eye, his voice, the 
happy precision of his orders, you can see 
a spark of his glorious ancestor.’ 

The Prince made love to the Princess de 
Monaco. He invited her to the festivals at 
Chantilly, he met her everywhere in society, 
and his attentions became so public that the 
Prince became jealous and threatened to shut 
her up. In July, 1769, the Countess left the 
conjugal house and retired into a convent— 
in Paris, first, and afterwards at Le Mans. 
She took an appeal to the courts of France, 
and a protracted taking of testimony began 
before the Parlement of Paris. The Prince, 
viewing himself as prince-sovereign, refus- 
ed to accept the jurisdiction of the Parle- 
ment, and sent a memorial to Louis XVI. 
The inquest continued, as the French Gov- 
ernment was not sorry to find an opportunity 
to diminish the prerogatives of the prin¢i- 
pality of Monaco. The.affair suffered a long 
interruption during the quarrel which sprang 
up between the parlements and the King. 
As soon as Choiseul fell from power, and 
the first time ‘the’ Parlement sat again, on 
the 31st of December, 1770, the first case 
called was that of the Princess of Monaco: 
The Parlement pronounced unanimously that 
there should be “separation of body and 
habitation’’ between the Prince and the 
Princess, ordered the restitution of her 
dowry, and forbade the Prince ‘“‘to again 
frequent his wife, or to make any direct or 
indirect attempt upon her liberty.” 

Immediately afterwards, the Princess of 
Monaco threw away the last veil. She re- 
turned to Paris, and, in order to be nearer 
Condé, she had an elegant hdtel built in the 
Rue St. Dominique, right against the Palais 
Bourbon, At Chantilly, the liaison was even 
more public; she remained there for months, 
in a complete and conjugal intimacy with the 
Prince. She was then hardly thirty years 
old; her beauty was in all its brilliancy. 

The two years which followed the trial 
were spent almost wholly in Chantilly. The 
affair of the parlements kept Condé away 
from Court; in 1772 he abandoned rather un- 
expectedly the cause of the parlements, and 
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surrendered himself unconditionally to the | 


royal cause. He was received again with joy 
by Louis XV. at Versailles, and the Princess 
de Monaco could not keep him altogether 


} 


to herself. The liaison became very stormy, | 
| time he called his cousin, an amiable letter, 


and, from all the memoirs of the time, it 
appears that Madame de Monaco made for 
herself the reputation of a very tyrannical 
and ill-tempered companion. M. de Ségur 
does not conceal the fact that there were 
perpetual scenes between Madame de Monaco 
and the Prince. Her position was a difficult 
one. 

“The Duke de Bourbon and the Princess de 
Condé bore with disgust their daily contact 
with the declared mistress of their father. 
Respect and fear might shut their mouths, 
but their contempt for la Madame, as they 
called her between themselves, was shown 
in their whole attitude, in the hostility of 
their looks, the coldness of their behavior, in 
the silence which ensued upon her ap- 
proach.”’ 


The young Duchess de Bourbon, who was 
born Bathilde d’Orléans, was not so patient; 
she was bold, witty, and knew no other rule 
than her will and caprice. She became ag- 
gressive. One day she took a conceit to have 
a proverb of her composition played on the 
stage at Chantilly. The actors were the 
Prince de Condé, Madame de Monaco, and 
the Duke de Bourbon. The subject was the 
story of a light and weak man, unconsciously 
dominated by an ambitious, intriguing, and 
jealous woman. Every word, every detail 
of the play was an allusion. The attitude of 
the public made the actors conscious that 
they were exhibiting themselves, and pain- 
ful explanations and quarrels followed the 
representation. 

Madame de Monaco became disgusted with 
Chantilly and bought a place, Betz, near 
Crépy-en-Valois, an old feudal castle which 
she embellished. She made new buildings anda 
splendid park; she spent more than four mil- 
lions cn this domain. Her sons came to visit 
her there—the elder, the Duke of Valentinois, 
who was married to the only daughter of 
the Duke d’Aumont, the younger, who was 
called Prince Joseph of Monaco, and had 
been married to the daughter of Count de 
Choiseul-Stainville. 

The Revolution interrupted the gay ex- 
istence at Chantilly and at Betz. Immedi- 
ately after the storming of the Bastille, the 
Prince de Condé decided to emigrate. He 
left Chantilly with the Duke de Bourbon, 
the Duke d’Enghien, who was seventeen 
years old, Princess Louise, and Madame de 
Monaco. ‘To relate in detail this period of 
the existence of Madame de Monaco, its 
peregrinations and accidents, would be to 
relate the history of the Army of Condé,” 
says M. de Ségur. “In order not to 
leave the Prince, she sacrificed without re- 
gret her comfort, her quiet and easy life; 
she accepted with joy her new existence as a 
vagabond Princess.’’ During her Odyssey, 
Goethe saw her at the house of Baron Stein. 
“She is,” he wrote, ‘alert and charming. 
Nothing more graceful could be imagined 
than this slender blondine.’’ This blondine 
was, at the time, on the eve of fifty-three, 
but her triumphant beauty had resisted all 
the efforts of time and the miseries of her 
new life. She had to sell her jewels, her 
silver; she found herself after a while as 
poor as the soldiers of Condé. The domain of 
Betz had been confiscated and sold. 

In 1801 the army of Condé was disband- 
ed. Condé and Madame de Monaco settled 
in England at Wanstead House. In 1802 he 





wrote to Louis XVIII., living in exile like 


to marry the | 
| wampum I do not know, 


himself, asking permission 
Princess of Monaco. The permission was 
granted, and, on this occasion, Louis XVIII. 
wrote to the Princess, whom for the first 


the text of which is given by M. de Ségur. 
The marriage took place on Christmas Eve, 
before four witnesses only. In 1803 the 
Princess was attacked by rheumatism and 
bronchitis; she died on the 28th of March, 
and was buried at Wimbledon. The Prince 
was so poor at the time that he had to ap- 
peal to the generdsity of the Prince Regent 
to pay the funeral expenses. 


Correspondence. 





A FORERUNNER OF AGUINALDO. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: The following sentiments are put in 
the mouth of the Philippine King Tidore by 
the well-known Spanish writer Bartolomé 
Leonardo de Argensola (1566-1631): 


“Are we in possession of the most fertile 
islands of Asia only to purchase with their 
products infamous bondage and vassalage, 
converting heaven's generous bounty into 
a tribute to the ambition of alien tyrants? 
We know, by experience, how odious our valor 
has always been to the Christian command- 
ers, whom, for this very reason, we cannot 
expect to be either more modest or less our 
enemies. Remember, accordingly, kings as 
well as subjects, you who promise yourselves 
glory as well as you who want safety, that 
neither of these things may be acquired 
without liberty, nor the latter without war, 





nor war without valor or concord. The forces | 


of the Spaniards have increased and their 
glory is at stake. So, the hidden motive and 
the cause of this tyranny being clear, who is 
unwilling to venture the utmost in order to 
earn liberty, the supremest of all good? Other 
nations, when they hear of our resolution, 
will call it despair and ferocity, but when 
they learn the cause of it, they will award 
us praise and not pardon. Besides, every- 
body knows what is becoming to his reli- 
gion, his honor, and his country better than 
those who judge of these things from a dis- 
tance; and, finally, what is life without li- 
berty?”’ EK F. 


April 1, 1899. 





OUR MODELS. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Str: Our people are boasting that in colo- 
nizing meth@&s they are following the Eng- 
lish, the successful colonizers of modern 
times. On reading Washington's Journal to 
the Ohio, printed in 1753, I found an incident 
which illustrates the French method of that 
day, and, with a slight alteration, may be 
made to fit the situation in the Philippines 





just before our soldiers began to shoot down | 


the natives. The alteration would be in 
names, not in matter. 

The Half-King (Thanacrishon) had been 
to Montreal to make a protest against the 
encroachments of the French. ‘“Fathers,”’ he 
said in his speech, “both you and the Eng- 
lish are white, we live in a country between; 
therefore the land belongs to neither one nor 
t’other; but the Great Being above allow’d 
it to be a place of residence for us; s0, 
Fathers, I desire you to withdraw, as I have 
done our brothers the English: for I will 
keep you at arm's length.” 

To this the French commander, the Otis 
of the day, replied: 


“Now, my child, I have heard your speech; 
you spoke first, but it is my time to speak 








now. Where is my wampum that you took 
away, with the marks of towns in it? This 
which you have 
discharged me off the land with; but you 
need not put yourself to the trouble of speak 
ing, for I will not hear you. I am not afraid 
of flies, or mosquitos, for Indians are such asa 
those. I tell you, down the river I will go, 
and wil! build upon it, according to my com 
mand. If the river was blocked up, I have 
forces sufficient to burst it open and tread 
under my feet all that stand in opposition 
together with their alliauces; for my force 
is as the sand upon the seashore; therefore 
here is your wampum, I fling it at you 
Child, you talk foolish; you say this land be 
longs to you, but there is not the black 
of my nail yours. . It is my land, and 
I will have it, let who will stand-up for, o 
say-against it. I'll buy and sell with the 
English (mockingly). If people will be ruled 
by me they may expect kindness, but not 
else."’ 


But the French failed as colonists, and 
they are to-day practising the same methods 
in Madagascar towards the Malagasy 

WORTHINGTON C. Forp 


Boston, April 3, 1889, 


J. Q..ADAMS ON CUBA'S GRAVITATION 


TO THE EpITOR OF THE NATION 

Str: The Nation of March 9 contains an 
interesting quotation John Quincy 
Adams against imperialism. In this connec- 
tion it is, perhaps, worthy of note that while 
Adams was strongly opposed to imperialism, 
he was enthusiastically in favor of expan 
sion. He may, then, be quoted in opposition 
to ths Government's 


from 


control of far-away 
islands like the Philippines, but he cannot 
be quoted rightfully against the acquisition 
or retention of Cuba and Porto Rico. Permit 
the following extract from a letter to the 
A.nerican Minister at Madrid of April 28, 
1823, to supplement the speech of 1831. 
Adams wrote during the downfall of Spain's 
Western empire, when the transfer of Cuba 
and Porto Rico to some European Power 
was a harassing possibility, and the need of 
impressing on our representative abroad the 
importance of vigilance was strongly felt 


“These islands, from their local position 
and. [are?] natural appendages to the North 
American continent, and one of them, Cuba, 
almust in sight of our shores, from a multi- 
tude of considerations, has become an object 
of transcendent importance to the commercial 
and political interests of our Union. Its com- 
manding position, with reference to the Gulf 
of Mexico and the West India seas; the cha- 
racter of its population; its situation midway 
between our southern coast and the Island of 
St. Domingo; its safe and capacious harbor 
of the Havana, fronting a long line of 
our shores destitute of the same advantage; 
the nature of its productions and of its 
wants, furnishing the supplies and needing 
the returns of a commerce immensely profit- 
able and mutually beneficial, give it an im- 
portance in the sum of our national interests 
with which no other foreign territory can 
be compared, and little inferior to that which 
binds the different members of this Union 
together. In looking forward to the 
probable course of events, for the short pe- 
ricd of half a century, it is scarcely possible 
to resist the conviction that the annexation 
of Cuba to our Federal Republic will be in 
dispensabie to the continuance and Integrity 
of the Union itself. It is obvious, however, 
that for this event we are not yet prepared. 
Numerous and formidable objections to the 
extension of our territorial dominions beyond 
seas nreseut themselves, . . . but there 
are laws of political as well as of physical 
gravitation; and if an apple, severed by the 
tempest from its native tree, cannot choose 
but fall to the ground, Cuba, forcibly dis- 
joined from its own unnatural connerion with 
Spain, and incapable of self-aupport, can 
gravitate only towards the North American 
Union, which, by the same law of nature, 
cannot cast her off from ite bosom.” 
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The italics are mine. If the words Adams 
spoke in 1831 were prophetic, how much more 
so were the words he wrote in 1823. 

J.C. Watts. 

MADISON, WiIs., March 27, 1899. 





[The non-prophetic part is left un- 
italicized—we mean the unfulfilled half- 
century forecast as to the indispensa- 
bility of Cuban annexation. Nobody 
even now thinks it indispensable ‘‘to the 
continuance and integrity of the Union.” 
Furthermore, if Cuba’s connection with 
Spain, its mother country, was unna- 
tural, how much more that which we 
are now foisting upon the Philippines.— 
Ep. Nation.] 





EXPATRIATION. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THB NATION: 

Sir: Allow me to call your attention to 
the enclosed extract from a letter written 
by him whom you call “the learned Day.”’ 
Is it not a little hard that we who, for 
health, or business, or philanthropy, choose 
to reside out of the country of which we are 
natives, and where we and our forebears 
have, in our time, done our duty as citizens, 
and some of us as soldiers, should, for no 
other fault, be summarily outlawed? We 
submit, because we must, to the refusal to 
give us passports, but this is a little tco 
much! Please help us with your protest. 
One who does not wish to be 

A MAN WITHOUT A COUNTRY. 

PARIS, March 21, 1899. 





DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
WASHINGTON, March 12, 1898, 


A person who voluntarily resides abroad 
permanently, forfeits his right to claim pro- 
tection from this government. He performs 
none of the duties of citizenship, and cannot 
expect to receive assistance from a source 
which he has separated himself from. 
WILLIAM R. Day, 
Assistant Secretary. 


(Signed) 





| We have ourselves, acting for a trans- 
atlantic American of international re- 
pute, been obliged to listen at the cus- 
tom-house, from one who perhaps owed 
his place to a “pull,” to a tirade against 
Americans found living abroad be- 
yond the short term within which our 
delightful tariff forbears to denationalize 
them. And yet our friend’s life abroad 
was determined by a consular appoint- 
ment made by President Lincoln.—Eb. 
NATION. ] 





ERRATA BY ATTRACTION. 


To THe Epiror or TH NATION: 

Sim: In to-day's Nation I observe in the 
notice of Mr. Lawton's ‘Successors of Homer’ 
a rather ludicrous ‘“scribal error’’ in the 
translation from the “Hymn to Demeter.” 
In the words, “and the incensed smell of it 
made all the wide sky laugh, and all the 
earth laugh, and the salt smell of the sea,” 
the italicised word should, of course, be 
“swell” (translating ol8ua), 

Something similar to this appears in the 
following, quoted from the New Review in 
the New York Tribune of October 16, 1897: 
“But until Mr. Le Gallienne’s heroes desist 





from battening on ‘the honeycomb of wo- 
man,’ they will form a nasty spectacle (in 
every sense of the epithet) to their creator’s 
accomplishment of anything even respect- 
able in fiction.” The blunder “spectacle” for 
“obstacle” is obviously due to ‘“respect- 
able,” which stands nearly under it.—I have 
the honor to be, sir, very truly yours, 
MORTIMER LAMSON BARLE. 
BARNARD COLLEGE, March 80, 1899. 


Notes. 


Prof. Angelo Heilprin, whom the pursuit 
of science leads now to the arctics and now 
to the tropics, will publish thisspring through 
the Appletons a work on ‘Alaska and the 
Klondike,’ which can but rank high in the 
“literature” of that region. 

R. H. Russell announces the publication 
of “English Portraits,”’ a series of drawings 
on stone by Will Rothenstein. The portraits 
are of men and women of to-day, including 
Mr. Thomas Hardy, Sir F. Seymour Hayden, 
Sir Frederick Pollock, Mr. Lecky, Mr. W. E. 
Henley, Miss Ellen Terry, Mr. Sidney Col- 
vin, Mrs. Alice Meynell, Mr. Walter Crane, 
Mr. George Gissing, Mr. Henry James, etc., 
etc. 

Prof. William Z. Ripley’s ‘The Races of 
Europe,’ a sociological study, illustrated 
with 85 maps and 235 portrait types, and 
provided with a supplementary bibliography 
issued separately by the Boston Public Li- 
brary, will be ready about May 1. 

Mr. Gollancz, in his ‘‘Temple Classics” 
(London: Dent; New York: Macmillan), has 
arrived at ‘Tristram Shandy,’ of which he 
reproduces the edition of 1781, with the aid 
of Walter Jerrold for marginalia and notes 
(mostly of proper names). The beauty of 
these two volumes is of the kind well known 
from this companionable series, but in the 
interest of taste we could wish the regula- 
tion title-page abolished in favor of some- 
thing that would better harmonize with the 
frontispieces and other daintinesses of the 
printer’s art. 

About a year ago our Paris correspondent 
gave some account of K. Waliszewski’s 
‘Marysienka,’ a swift and rather bombastic 
narrative of the life of the wife of Sobieski 
(1641-1716). This has now been translated 
fluently and for the most part idiomatically 
by Lady Mary Loyd, and is published with a 
portrait by. Dodd, Mead & Co. : 

The ‘Annual Literary Index’ for 1898, edit- 
ed by W. I. Fletcher and R. R. Bowker 
(Publishers’ Weekly), makes its customary 
prompt appearance. The Periodical Index 
(Poole proper) is followed by the Index to 
General Literature, 4. ¢., works of a collec. 
tive mature, like Dobson’s ‘Miscellanies,’ 
Chapman’s ‘Emerson, and Other Essays,’ 
Krehbiel’s ‘Music and Manners in the Classi- 
cal Period,’ Hubbard’s ‘Little Journeys to 
the Homes of American Statesmen,’ and, 
most important of all, Warner’s ‘Library of 
the World’s Best Literature.’ In connection 
with the foregoing is an author-index. A 
list of the American and English biblio- 
graphies of the year, an authors’ necrology, 
and an index to dates of principal events in 
1898—e. g., under Santiago all the main par- 
ticulars of the siege; and leading obituary 
notices the world over—invaluable to jour- 
nalists, conclude the thesaurus, 

There has undoubtedly been a need for an 
American ‘Year's Art,’ ever since Mr. Koeh- 
ler’s ‘Art Directory of the United States’ 








suspended publication. A woman now takes 
up the task, Florence N. Levy, and gives us 
through Macmillan the ‘American Art An- 
nual’ for 1898. It is a volume of 540 pages, 
in three main divisions. The first deals with 
the year in question, its sales and exhibi- 
tions, its necrology, its publications, to- 
gether with information about tariff and 
copyright, and some chapters on art in the 
public schools. Here, too, is a summary ac- 
count of foreign exhibitions, with special re- 
ference to American participation. The se- 
cond division is of art galleries, private col- 
lections, art societies, and art schools, al- 
phabetically treated under their respective 
cities (with a niche for Mexico hereafter), 
and embodying the catalogue in each case 
of a society or club exhibition. Part iii. 
consists of directories, respectively, of paint- 
ers, sculptors, illustrators (wood-engravers 
must be sought under this rubric, but are not 
distinguished from designers), workers in 
applied arts; art galleries, societies, schools, 
and dealers. The compiler gives evidence 
of little literary skill or sense of order, and 
the typographic appearance of her annual 
is unartistic to the point of confusedness. 
Nevertheless, she is to be praised for her 
undertaking, and for the directories in par- 
ticular, the utility of which has, in other 
similar cases, outlived the major enterprise. 
Part four of ‘The Old Families of Salisbury 
and Amesbury, Mass.’ (Providence, R. L: 
David W. Hoyt) advances this painstaking 
and trustworthy work to the Somer family, 
one of whose members, John Somer, a 
cooper, residing in Boston, was ‘‘a Quaker 
and twice whipped.”” Another victim of in- 
dependent thought and utterance was Major 
Robert Pike, who especially distinguished 
himself in the checking of the witchcraft 
delusion. Here figures also William Morse, 
whose house was the scene of witchcraft 
disturbances which nearly cost his wife her 
life; and Osgoods and Singletarys are cited 
among witnesses against those accused as 
witches. The Rev. Joseph Rowlandson got 
into peril of public whipping by posting 
(while yet a eenior at Harvard, class ot 
1652) a libel against a fellow-townsman in 
Ipswich, to wit, “A wet eele’s tayle and 
his word were something worth ye taking 
hold of.”” Mr. Hoyt announces a conclusion 
in part five, with indexes and corrections. 
Under the title, ‘The Anatomy of the Cen- 
tral Nervous System of Man and of Verte- 
brates inGeneral,’ the fifth andexpanded edi- 
tion (1896) of Edinger’s well-known ‘Vor- 
lesungen’ has been translated by Prof. W. 
S. Hall of the Northwestern University 
Medical School, and published by the F. A, 
Davis Co. The volume will be welcomed by 
English-speaking students, teachers, and in- 
vestigators who do not read German easily, 
and the fulness of the index is particularly 
to be commended. There is no evidence that 
the translation has the sanction of the au- 
thor. Whether so or not, the apparent effort 
at literalness has occasioned some misinter- 
pretations that would be amusing were they 
not misleading. Since there are unspecified 
omissions, interpolations, and terminologic 
changes, the translator becomes practically 
responsible for the whole, and hence for the 
perpetuation of deficiencies in the original 
as regards points of morphology and nomen- 
clature. Respecting the latter, indeed, there 
is manifested either ignorance or disregard 
of the recommendations of American and 
German anatomic and neurologic societies. 
Inconsistencles, too, are likely to confuse the 
student, and are by no means atoned for by 
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the uniform rendering of ‘‘Anlage’’ by ‘‘fun- 
dament.”’ 


| 
| anti-expansionist vein, with more or less 


Nearly a quarter of a century ago Malwida © 


von Meysenbug published her ‘Memoiren einer 
Idealistin,’ a charming book of reminiscences 
in three volumes, which has passed through 
several editions and taken a prominent and 
permanent place in German autobiographical 
literature. She belonged by birth to an aris- 
tocratic family” of Hesse-Cassel, gand her 
father held a high position in the govern- 
ment of the Elector, but she estranged her- 
self from all her kith and kin by her politi- 
cal liberalism and active participation in the 
revolution of 1848. The collapse of that 
movement compelled her to leave her native 
land; she took refuge in England, where she 
lived for a long time, chiefly in the circle of 
her fellow-exiles and their English sympa- 
thizers. These German and Russian refu- 
gees were men and women of superior cul- 
ture and remarkable force of character, and 
in the second volume of the ‘Memoirs’ she 
gives a vivid picture of their daily life in 
London, their struggles, hopes, and aspira- 
tions. Among others she mentions Carl 
Schurz, who was then only twenty-two years 
of age, and had just given a striking proof 
of his cleverness and courage and personal 
devotion in freeing Kinkel from the dun- 
geon in Spandau. “One need not be a pro- 
phet,’’ she says, ‘‘to foretell for him a great 
and fruitful future.’’ 

‘Der Lebensabend einer Idealistin,’ just 
issued by Schuster & Loeffler in Berlin, is a 
supplement to the ‘Memoirs,’ and contains 
the reminiscences and reflections of the au- 
thoress during the past twenty years or 
more. Indeed, they go back digressively to 
the laying of the corner-stone of the Wagner 
Theatre at Bayreuth in 1872, where, on ac- 
count of her long and intimate friendship 
with Richard and Cosima Wagner, she 
thought of making her home, but the rude 
climate defeated this plan and caused her to 
return to the more congenial air of Italy. 
The volume is not so much a consecutive 
autobiography as a series of sketches de- 
lineating the most important events of her 
life, interspersed with thoughts on various 
topics, mostly of an xsthetical, ethical, and 
philosophical character. One of the most 
delightful of these episodes is the sojourn 
at Sorrento with Friedrich Nietzsche and 
other friends during the winter of 1876-’77. 
The report of the evening readings and dis- 
cussions is exceedingly interesting and in- 
structive, and presents Nietzsche in a very 
favorable light. The thought of his sub- 
sequent mental eclipse leads her to exclaim: 
“How mild and conciliatory he was then; 
how his kind and genial nature counter- 
poised his keenly analytic intellect!” The 
narration introduces the reader to many 
other personages prominent in art, litera- 
ture, science, and politics, in clear outlines; 
but the most attractive figure of all is Mal- 
wida von Meysenbug herself. 

Which ‘great Democratic party’ has at 
last found a quarterly organ in the Con- 
servative Review begun last month in Wash- 
ington (The Neale Co.), it might be difficult 
to say. Such a relation is not indicated on 
the title-page, and there is no prospectus 
or salutatory or naming of editors. Eleven 
articles are arranged in orthodox quarterly 
form, and but three are political—‘‘The Con- 
stitution on Absolutism,’’ by Isaac Lobe 
Straus; ‘‘American Policy of Expansion,” by 
Hon. Champ Clark; and “The Treaty with 
Spain,” by Hon. A. Leo Knott—all in one 





good argument and precedent adduced. 
Among the literary reviews, those on Hen- 
derson's Stonewall Jackson, Col. R. M. Johns- 
ton, and Chamberlain's John Adams have a 
pronounced Southern bias. In the 
named (‘New England Statesmen’’) the pre- 
sent material prosperity of the South as a 
result of the civil war is made a ground of 
railing against the unstatesmanlike North- 
ern defenders of the Federal Union. 
Kate Mason Rowland, reviewing several 
works on Capt. John Smith, falls foul of 
‘‘America”’ and of Alexander Brown for call- 
ing it ‘‘our national hymn,” as if the ‘“‘Land 
of the pilgrim’s [sic] pride’ was all America, 
or “‘we must all claim the Plymouth Rock 
‘fathers.’ ’’ 

Our English cousins should read with sat- 
isfaction the latest record of American li- 
brary ingenuity, “The Blue-print Process for 
Printing Catalogues,”’ a paper contributed 
to the March Library Journal by Alexander 
J. Rudolph, assistant librarian of the New- 
berry (Chicago) Library. What is here de- 
scribed is the reprinting by the above pro- 
cess, and arranging under one alphabet, the 
British Museum’s catalogue of accessions 
from 1880 to date. The entries number near- 
ly 900,000, and require more than 20,000 
sheets of blue-print paper, to form about 
40 volumes of the size of the Museum's ge- 
neral catalogue. The cost is $20 per 1,000 
pages, royal octavo. The process has a wide 
application in library economy. 

The March Bulletin of the New York Pub- 
lic Library is notable for a report of the ex- 
ecutive committee retracing the history of 
the foundation and its rapid growth under 
Dr. Billings’s directorship. Congestion is the 
fate of the institution till its new building 
brings relief, five miles of additional shelv- 
ing in the Astor and Lenox Libraries not- 
withstanding. In the Astor, the seating ca- 
pacity has been exhausted. The total col- 
lection now equals 465,000 volumes and 180,- 
000 pamphlets. The duplicates accruing from 
reclassification and from gifts are set aside 
for use in a future circulating department. 

An international journal devoted to the 
study of leprosy is to make its appearance 
in the near future. Its publication is one of 
the fruits of the international Leprosy Con- 
gress held in Berlin some months ago. The 
journal will bear the title Lepra: Biblio- 
theca Internationalis, and the editorial staff 
embraces Dr. Besnier of Paris, Professor 
Dehio of Dorpat, Russia; Dr. Hansen of 
Bergen, Norway; Dr. Hyde of Chicago, Dr. 
Hutchinson of London, and Prof. Neisser of 
Breslau. Dr. Ehlers of Copenhagen is editor 
in chief. Articles will be printed in various 
languages. 

The German Orient Society (Orientgesell- 
schaft), organized about two years ago for 
the special purpose of making diggings and 
excavations in the Tigris and Euphrates 
valleys, has now fairly entered upon what 
promises to be successful work. Twelve 
months ago a preliminary expedition, headed 
by Prof. Sachau and Dr. Koldewey of Berlin, 
proceeded to the East to examine into possi- 
ble sites for the operations of the Society. 
The report of this committee induced the 
authorities to undertake excavations on the 
site of old Babylon itself, and a firman from 
the Turkish Government granting permission 
to do so was readily secured. The Society has 
chosen as the first object of its attack the 
mound commonly known as El-Kasr, or the 
Castle, containing the ruins of the magnifi- 
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cent castle erected by Nebuchadnezzar, about 
600 B. c., in which he lived during the greater 
portion of his reign, and in which Alexander 
For the present, funds have 
been secured to carry on the diggings for 
five years; but as the Society has been libe- 
rally supported by the contributions of its 
members and by the German Government, 
it is more than likely that the work will be 
continued indefinitely. The Royal Museums 
in Berlin are codperating with the Society. 
The expedition is headed by Dr. Koldewey, 
an experienced explorer. 

The Selden Society reports a very slight 
increase in 1898 of the number of its mem- 
bers. Volume xiii. of its publications, for 
1899, will be a volume of ‘Select Pleas of the 
Forests,” by Mr. G. J. Turner. Volume xiv., 
for 1900, will be a volume on the ‘Municipal 
Records of Lincoln and Beverley,” by Mr. 
A. F. Leach. It has not been thought desir- 
able to carry out the scheme of joint publica- 
tion of the reprint of the Year-Books of 
Edward II., which was referred to in last 
year’s Report as being then under considera- 
tion. The Council accordingly propose to 
proceed with their own plan, and hope to 
commence the publication in 1902 and to con- 
tinue it in alternate years, with the in- 
tention that the Year-Books shall take the 
place of the ordinary publications for those 
years. The regretted illness of Prof. Mait- 
land will probably make it impossible to 
commence the publication earlier. On account 
of the expensiveness of the undertaking, the 
Council may have to appeal for special con- 
tributions. 


—The Atlantic Monthly for April contains 
an article, the first of a series by Charles 
Mulford Robinson, on “Improvement in City 
Life.’"” The present instalment deals only 
with Philanthropic Progress. Even those to 
whom organized charity is repulsive or un- 
interesting can hardly read a review such 
as this without perceiving that the new phi- 
lanthropy is a great advance upon any de- 
velopment of charity hitherto known. At 
the same time, when we are told that the 
New York State Board of Charities, in its 
annual report for 1898, expressed the ‘belief 
that there were more than four thousand 
empty beds in the children’s institutions in 
this city, we see that something remains to 
be done. The great fundamental principle 
of the new charity, as distinguished from 
the old, is stated by Mr. Robinson as fol- 
lows: “That which merely relieves a social 
condition without attempting to prevent the 
recurrence of the need of relief, does not 
lift the city to higher things. Curative 
work is better than palliative, and preven- 
tive is best of all.” It is worth noticing, by 
the way, how the new philanthropy confirms 
the teaching of the old political economy-—- 
that dismal] science which warns against in- 
discriminate charity, and checks our im- 
pulse to give to needy knife-grinders at 
sight. That sort of charity not only covered, 
but promoted, a multitude of sins. The main 
object of the modern system is to promote 
the virtues by which pauperism is checked— 
cleanliness, temperance, industry, and thrift. 
The movements for better housing, baths, 
and playgrounds are all good in their way, 
but the root of the matter is in arousing the 
interest of the individual in his or her 
own improvement; neighborhood settlements 
and the personal visiting system draw 
their life from this. Mr. Robinson thinks 
that the future only can reveal “what is to 
be the effect ef a patronage by politics of the 
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philanthropic movement—a condition which 
has lately become marked, notably in the 
case of the Citizens’ Union campaign in New 
York in 1897,” and adds: ‘“‘Certainly the past 
gives little encouragement to hope that the 
result. will be an improvement.’ What he 
means is apparently that philanthropy had 
made its advance hitherto chiefly through 
extra-political work, and that the type of 
political charity is the old-fashioned work- 
house and poor-house nurseries of pauper- 
ism. To this the young settlement-enthusiast 
would probably reply that Politics is to have 
a new birth too, as soon as he comes into 
control, and that Philanthropy—as Mirabeau 
said of Equality—is a good weapon with 
which to get into control. 


—One-third of the contents of the Century 
for this month is made up of illustrated’ war 
articles (‘The Atlantic Fleet in the Spanish 
War,” by Rear-Admiral Sampson, a second 
instalment of “The Capture of Manila,’’ by 
Major-General Greene, and ‘The Surrender 
of Manila,’’ as seen from Admiral Dewey’s 
flagship, by John T. McCutcheon). The first 
two derive their main interest from their 
authorship, and on one or two historic doubts 
concerning the Spanish war they throw some 
light. For instance, one question much mooted 
last year was the precise strategic meaning 
and force of the bombardment of San Juan, 
Porto Rico, by Admiral Sampson. The Ad- 
miral himself ought to know, and he says 
here that the ‘“‘value of the action lay not a 
little in the practice it gave the men under 
fire.” The orders of the Department were 
‘not to risk needlessly the loss of a vessel 
until Cervera had been disposed of,’’ the 
fleet having been dispatched for this pur- 
pose. On arriving at San Juan ‘a glance 
was sufficient to show that Cervera’s ships 
were not in port’’; to destroy the coal supply 
or occupy the place was impossible, because 
“no important part of the squadron could be 
detained there for this purpose, and the date 
at which an army of occupation could be 
expected was uncertain.’’ The sum and sub- 
stance of the Admiral’s account is that, for 
the sake of a day’s practice under fire, he 
took a good deal of risk—in fact, risk- 
ed his fleet being disabled and prevent- 
ed from executing the movement in which 
he was engaged. This confirms the opi- 
nion of those critics who contended at the 
time that the bombardment had no military 
meaning whatever. General Greene shows 
curiously how General Merritt made use of 
the, insurgents to get into position before 
Manila. Hessent his chief of'étaff “‘with a 
verbal message directing me [Gen. Greene] 
to persuade the insurgents, if possible, to 
evacuate a portion of their trenches; but I 
was to do this on my own responsibility, and 
without intimating that I had any instruc- 
tlons to this effect from him.” “He was 
very anxious to avoid any entangling alli- 
ances with Aguinaldo, with whom he had no 
direct communication.’” General Greene, 
therefore, sent his orderly to the insurgent 
General Noriel, commanding the brigade of 
insurgents nearest to the beach, and negoti- 
ated for a surrender of the insurgent trench- 
es to him, promising to make them more 
effective with superior artillery. Finally, by 
permission of Aguinaldo—provided that he 
(General Greene) “would make the request 
in writing’’—the change was effected. Gene- 
ral Greene promised to send the written re- 
quest next morning, and no doubt did so. 
This statement effectually disposes of the 
thecry that we received no help from Agul- 





naldo. Of course, so discreet an officer as 
General Greene would never have published all 
the details of the story had he not received 
full permission from General Merritt. It 
seems, therefore, that, from the outset, the 
latter's aim was to make use of Aguinaldo 
in any possible way, but not to become re- 
sponsible to him or to the insurgents. Was 
this because they were to be ‘‘ceded’’ to us? 
In Cuba, where we appeared as humane pro- 
tectors, we could be more open in our deal- 
ings. In the military as in the political art 
it is necessary for our wisest and bluffest 
to resort to finesse; it is our highest boast 
that we publish it all afterwards with illus- 
trations in the magazines. 


—NScribner’s has several noticeable illus- 
trated papers, one of which, by Frederick 
Palmer, gives curious information about ‘‘A 
Winter Journey to the Klondike.” Prof. 
William James has an article on ‘‘The Gos- 
pel of Relaxation,”” in which he makes psy- 
chology vindicate the teaching of common 
sense as to some national peculiarities. Mr. 
James is always too eloquent to be con- 
densed; his aim is to show that the nervous, 
tense, American manner, which many admire 
—the manner which some writer says enabled 
his heroine to produce in all who beheld her 
an impression of “bottled lightning’—is a 
vice, not a charm. Intensity is not the 
proper goal of expression, either in look, 
voice, or gesture; it really suggests ‘‘irrita- 
ble weakness,’’ not reserved strength. The 
thing to study in manner is harmony, dig- 
nity, ease, and simplicity—not, however, by 
“putting on’ or simulating them, but by 
being simple and easy. Mr. James repudiates 
altogether the theory that the American 
manner in question is the product of the 
climate or the physical geography of the 
continent. He attributes it to bad habits, 
nothing more or less; bred of ‘“‘custom and 
example, born of the, imitation of bad 
models and the cultivation of false personal 
ideals.’”” The only way to get rid of it is to 
imitate good models, of which there are still 
plenty within easy reach. We cannot help 
thinking that a great deal of the uneasy 
tensity of the manner in question is or was 
connected with the desire to be ‘‘American”’ 
ad hoc—i. e., to have a manner that should 
be national, and should be correlated with 
the superiot energy, intelligence, and morali- 
ty which we feel, in contemplating other 
tribes and natfons, to be our portion. To aim 
at producing a superlatively local impres- 
ston, however, is not the way to achieve ex- 
ceHence in anything. Educated Americans of 
the best sort, down to the most recent times, 
not merely Washington and Franklin and 
Adams, but men of a totally different strain, 
like Lincoln, and men even of the specially 
‘irritable’ literary breed—Hawthorne, Low- 
ell, Curtis, and many of their still living 
descendants—-have been marked, as to 
manner, by the “‘brave old wisdom” of sim- 
plicity. Perhaps the worst American manner 
of all—worse even than.the teeth-gnashing, 
bottled-lightning variety—is that of the 
“hustler” of the present decade, the manner 
of the commercial traveller, not commending, 
but thrusting his wares down your throat. 
Naval men, literary men, military men, and 
even clergymen, have adopted it; it tends 
to make human society unendurable, and 
could not long be cultivated anywhere with- 
out leading to breaches of the peace, if, in- 
deed, it be not sometimes intended to pro- 
voke them. 





—Cromwell was born April 25, 1599, 
and his “tercentenary’”’ is consequently 
a convenient’ magazine topic for the 
current month. In Harper’s, Amelia Barr 
has an illustrated article on “Cromwell and 
his Court,’’ consisting of incidents and anec- 
dotes gathered from Cromwellian newspapers 
and tracts. A valuable article of the solid 
sort, on Sleep, is contributed by Dr. Andrew 
Wilson ¢¥ the University of Edinburgh, un- 
der the somewhat fantastic title of “The Ape 
of Death.” Among other things, Dr. Wil- 
son discusses the phenomenon—famillar 
enough to everybody—of the capacity to wake 
up at an hour fixed upon in the mind before 
going to sleep. He thinks that there is some- 
thing in this foreordination akin to the ‘“‘do- 
minant idea’ which a hypnotist may im- 
press on his subject. ‘‘The dominant idea in 
the ‘shape of the necessity of awaking at a 
certain time is impressed on the brain, and 
is probably transmitted to those automatic 
or lower centres which rule our mechanical 
acts, which are responsible for visions of the 
night, and which are capable of carrying 
out, either in the entire absence of conscious- 
ness or in the existence of a subconscious 
condition, many complex actions.’’ But, when 
we ask how it is that the time is measured, 
so that the alarm-clock acts at the appointed 
hour and not at some other, all that can be 
said is that people may have a ‘‘time facul- 
ty,”’ just as they have a sense of direction. 
But is not this merely a restatement of the 
phenomenon itself? If “‘time’’ faculty and 
“direction” faculty explain such matters as 
these, why will not our old friends ‘‘will’’ 
faculty and ‘‘memory” faculty explain acts 
of volition and recollection? Among novel 
naval ‘‘features’’ in this magazine is an ac- 
count, by Peter Keller, boatswain’s mate on 
the Gloucester, of the ‘“‘Rescue of Admiral 
Cervera,” dictated to a stenographer, and 
“told in his own language.” 


—The ‘Review of Historical Publications 
relating to Canada’ which Prof. Wrong of 
Toronto University began in 1897, has been 
annually continued and now reaches its third 
issue. Mr. Langton, who before acted as as- 
sistant editor, seems now to be fully asso- 
ciated with the work, but no other change 
strikes the eye upon the title-page of. the 
publication for the current year. On scru- 
tinizing the contents, one observes that the 
marked tendency is towards anonymous con- 
tribution. At the outset, twenty-seven arti- 
cles were acknowledged by their authors, 
last year the number dropped to fifteen, and 


now it is only eight. Perhaps, in a country. 


like Canada, where the literary class is com- 
paratively small and nearly all the authors 
know or know about each other, it becomes 
rather invidious to make perfectly frank 
and sincere criticisms in artieles which are 
signed. Whether this be or not the right ex- 
planation of the tendency just mentioned, the 
publication maintains a high level of honesty 
and thoroughness. The last twelvemonth has 
been a very light one in Canadiana, and if 
it were not for works which introduce a 
European or American element, the editors 
would have been hard pressed to find suitable 
material for their volume of 200 pages. For- 
tunately, there are enough works on 
Canada's relation to the empire, the Cabot 
question, and other records of early coloniza- 
tion to furnish forth several long and in- 
teresting papers. Furthermore, the useful- 
ness of such a survey is most clearly dis- 
closed during a year when important books 
are rare. These will always be duly noticed, 
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whereas the local histories of seignory and 
township, the minute cartographical study, 


etc., will not otherwise be competently ap- | 


praised. Besides calling attention to the 
general excellence of this review, we must 
particularly praise the minuteness of its 
bibliographical research. Even the Zeitschrift 
des Deutschen und Ocsterreichischen Al- 
penvereins has been ransacked for a descrip- 
tion of the Ilecillewaet Glacier. The volume is 
published directly by the University of To- 
ronto, and may be procured from the Li- 
brarian. 


—The transcontinental African railway con- 
necting Cairo and the Cape is no longer the 
mere visionary scheme of the British expan- 
sionist. The Bechuanaland Railway Co., ac- 
cording to a well-informed writer in the 
London Times, has undertaken to build the 


link, 1,750 miles long, between Buluwayo and 
the navigable waters of the Nile Valley. It | 


proposes to begin work immediately on the 
first section of 20 miles through a promising 
mineral country to some extensive coal-fields. 
Thence across the Zambesi to the southern 
end of Lake Tanganyika a route has been 
roughly surveyed, and no serious engineering 
difficulties have been discovered. For the 
greater part of the distance the proposed 
line follows the backbone of the continent at 
an average elevation of some 5,000 feet. The 
land is well watered and suited for both ag- 
riculture and grazing, resembling southern 
Brazil and northern Argentina. The natives 
are mostly industrious and peaceable culti- 
vators of the soil, and merely need protec- 
tion from slave and cattle-raiders to be- 
come prosperous agricultural communities. 
In the original plan there was to be a steam- 
boat service on Lake Tanganyika, leaving 450 
miles of road to be constructed from the 
northern end of the lake to Uganda, either 
through the Free State or German territory. 
This route has now been abandoned on ac- 
count of the apparently successful negotia- 
tions between the German Emperor and Mr. 
Rhodes. According to the latest reports, the 
road is to be continued through German East 
Africa, intersecting at Tabora, 200 miles 
east of the lake, with a German line to the 
coast now in process of construction. This 
section will probably be financed in Germany, 
provided there is a Government guarantee 
of the investment, and the arrangement is 
welcomed in both countries as a proof of 
the harmony of German and English in- 
terests in Africa. It is estimated that the 900 
miles from Buluwayo to the lake can be com- 
pleted in five years at a cost of $25,000,000, 
and it is hoped that the German section will 
be built simultaneously with this southern 
part. The material advantages of the rail- 
way are that it will develop a vast country 
rich in agricultural and probably in mineral 
wealth, and that it will put an end to the 
atrocious slave-raiding which blights central 
Africa. 


—With the death of Ludwig Bamberger on 
March 14, in Berlin, a prominent public 
character has disappeared from the arena of 
German politics. Bamberger was born at 
Mainz, July 22, 1823, studied law and prac- 
tised for a short time, but was soon drawn 
irresistibly to journalism, and became editor 
of the leading paper in his native city. He 
took an active part in the revolution of 1848, 
was condemned to death, and fied to Switzer- 
land. He subsequently went to Paris, where 
from 1853 to 1866 he held the responsible po- 
sition of director of the great banking house 
of Bischoffsheim & Goldschmidt. The amnesty 


of 1866 enabled him to return to his father- 
land, where he was elected in 1868 a mem- 
ber of the German Zollparlament, and in 





1871 a member of the Reichstag, to which he 


belonged till 1893. During the first seven 
years of his parliamentary career he was 
connected with the National Liberal party, 
then with the “‘secession,”’ which he organ- 
ized, and later with different factions of the 
so-called Deutschfreisinnige Partel. He was 
a man of brilliant parts, independent spirit, 
and honest purpose, but these excellent qua- 


| lities made him one of the most efficient 








| agents in splitting up the liberal representa- 


tion into cliques, and thus throwing the law- 
making power into the bands of the united 
conservatives and reactionaries. He was a 
publicist of distinction. His ‘‘Gesammelte 
Schriften,’’ issued in five volumes by Rosen- 
baum & Hart in Berlin, contain interesting 
characterizations of eminent persons, but 
consist chiefly of valuable and very readable 
essays on economical, financial, and political 
topics. He rendered good service to Germany 
and other countries by his vigorous defence 
of the gold standard against the assaults of 
the silverites, was an ardent advocate of 
free trade and keen adversary of socialism. 
His last important contribution to the press 
was a series of articles, entitled ‘“‘Bismarck 
Posthumus,"" which appeared originally in 
the Berlin weekly Die Nation, and after- 
wards in beok form. His estimate of the 
eminent statesman, whose policy, especially 
as regards colonial expansion, he so often 
and earnestly opposed in the Imperial Diet, 
is fair and wholly free from vindictiveness. 
He pays a high tribute to the great qualities 
of the Chancellor, and notes at the same 
time some of the defects of these qualities; 
he corrects several serious misstatements in 
the ‘Reminiscences,’ without impeaching the 
veracity of their author. The breadth and 
refinement of his culture, a lively sense of 
humor, a lucid and attractive style, a tho- 
roughly liberal spirit, sound common sense, 
and a complete mastery of the subjects 
which he discusses, give to his writings a 
permanent value as contributions to contem- 
porary history, more particularly in the kin- 
dred provinces of political economy and 
financial science. 





SHAKSPERE IN FRANCE. 


Shakespeare en France sous Uancien régime. 
Par J. J. Jusserand. Paris: Armand 
Colin & Cie. S8vo, pp. 389. 


In this admirable volume, packed full of 
information, as would be expected by those 
familiar with the former works of its au- 
thor, are to be found the following facts. 

In the sixteenth century, during the period 
cf the French Renaissance, the existence 
of any English literature was unknown to 
Frenchmen—that is, any literature written 
in English. The works of Englishmen writ- 
ing in Latin, the works of scholars, his- 
torians, and thinkers were widely known and 
duly admired; but the poets, from Chaucer 
down, were ignored. Yet the relations be- 
tween the two nations had been continual, 
and it was not merely statesmen and scho- 
lars and divines who had passed back and 
forth over the Channel. Henry VIII. sent 
two poets to France as Ambassadors—Sir 
Thomas Wyatt and another. Ronsard in his 
boyhood was two years and a half in Scot- 
land and half a year in London; he made 
the acquaintance of one of the most charm- 
ing poets of the day, Sir David Lyndsay, 


‘priced at one ‘“‘sol’’; 





but he seems to have retained no impression 
of him, and in all his writings it would be 


dificult to find an 
poetry. A generation 
author of ‘Les Semaines,’ was Ambassador in 
England, and almost at the same moment 
Sackville. one of the authors of “‘Gorbo- 
duc,”" was Ambassador at Paris. Brantéme, 
an excellent observer, was twice at the 
court of Elizabeth. He notes seeing a pic- 
ture, a ballet, and some hunting dogs, but 
he says nothing of “Gorboduc,”” which was 
performed at court the year of his first 
visit, and does not mention the two or three 
great theatres lately built in London at the 
time of his second visit (1579), when Paria 
had but one. 

In 1610 a work (the ‘Characters’ of Hall) 
written in English was for the first time 
translated into French; the next year this 
first translation was followed by the trans- 
lation of Bacon's Essays. These experi- 
ments, however, remained rare, in curious 
contrast to the numerous French works that 
were then to be found in translation in Eng- 
land. But before the end of the seventeenth 
century the works of Shakspere had them- 
selves, in their native form, crossed the 
Channel. Two copies (only two) are known 
to have been in France. One was in the 
library of Louis XIV. himself (between the 
years 1675 and 1684); the other was in that 
of the great surintendant Fouquet, and an 
inventory of his books shows that it was 
it was perhaps the 
folio that now sells for 15,000 francs. In 
the catalogue of the King’s library, the H- 
brarian wrote beside the title an apprecia- 
tion, in four lines, of the author’s genius; 
it was the first French judgment pronoun- 
ced on Shakspere, and it saw the light only 
ten years ago, at the hands of M. Jusserand. 
It was in 1685 that (as far as is known) 
Shakspere’s name was first printed in 
France, and his name only. It appears in 
a list of thirteen English poets, English 
writing poets. 


allusion to 
later, Du 


English 
Rartas 


Just at this moment, when classic art had 
reached its highest point in France, serious 
doubt regarding this form of art had in- 
sinuated itself into some minds. From the 
Academy itself, the stronghold of literary 
conventions, came one of the most remark- 
able protests, in the form of dialogues writ- 
ten by Charles Perrault (equally well known 
as the author of the charming fairy-tales of 
our childhood). These dialogues were a 
series entitled ‘Paralléle des Anciens et des 
Modernes,” which appeared In 1688 and the 
following years, and was the first scene in 
the first act of the famous so-called ‘‘Quar- 
rel of the Ancients and Moderns."’ At the 
conclusion of this opening campaign, suc- 
cess perched on the banners of Perrault and 
his associates, and respect for antiquity and 
the consequent imitation of it was hence- 
forth not an obligatory virtue in modern 
literature. This quarrel did not concern it- 
self especially with the drama, and it Is 
probably for that reason that M. Jusserand 
takes little notice of it; but it can hardly 
be questioned that the opinions which gave 
rise to the discussion were connected with 
the decline at the end of the seventeenth 
century of the dramatic art in France. After 
“Athalie’ in 1691 it may be said that, 
throwing out the theatre of Crébillon, there 
was no French play deserving attention till 
the ‘“Brutus’”’ of Voltaire, written in England 
under the influence of Shakspere, in 1727. 

Voltaire went to England in 1726; three 
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years later he returned, accompanied by 
Shakspere. All that was known about 
Shakspere in France was of the most trivial 
importance till Voltaire published in 1734 
his ‘Lettres sur les Anglais,’ better known 
as ‘Lettres Philosophiques.’ In these he 
wrote of the various religious sects in Eng- 
land, of the English government and English 
commerce, of inoculation, of Bacon and 
Locke and Newton, and also of tragedy and 
comedy and of the men of letters of the day. 
All these subjects had been treated of be- 
fore in France, but not by Voltaire, not by 
any voice that gained attention. Yet, unob- 
served, a veritable Anglomania had taken 
root which was to reach astonishing 
proportions. One of the first of the ‘‘An- 
glomanes” was the Abbé Prévost, author of 
the famous ‘Manon Lescaut’ and a hundred 
other romances of more or less merit. In 
one of these, the ‘Mémoires d’un Homme de 
Qualité,’ the “impressions de voyage’’ of the 
Abbé himself appeared, in 1728. He speaks 
of England as ‘‘not well enough known,” 
and he describes in a very friendly spirit 
not only London but the cities of the pro- 
vinces and the English castles and universi- 
fies; and he becomes enthusiastic about the 
English drama, and particularly about 
Shakspere. 

In the Letters, Voltaire says of Shakspere: 

“He had a genius full of power and fruit- 
fulness, of naturalness and sublimity, with- 
out the least spark of good taste, and with- 
out the least knowledge of the rules. 
The merits of this author have ruined the 
English theatre.’’ And after high praise of 
Addison he continues: “Since Addison’s day 
the English stage has become more regular, 
the spectators more critical, the authors 
more correct and less bold’’; adding, with 
an accent of regret: “It seems as if the Eng- 
lish were as yet capable of producing only 
irregular beauties. The brilliant monstrosi- 
ties of Shakspere are a thousand times more 
agreeable than the modern perfection’’— 
praise that was heard with patriotic indig- 
nation in France. His sense of the nature, 
the power, and the life to be found in the 
best parts of the English stage is summed 
up in a phrase of which, M. Jusserand de- 
clares, even the enthusiasts of 1830 would 
not have desired to change a word: “The 
poetic genius of the English resembles now 
a thickly leaved tree, planted by nature, 
throwing out at haphazard a_ thousand 
branches and unequally increasing in size 
and strength. It dies if you try to bend its 
nature and to‘cut it into shape like the trees 
of the gardens of Marly.” But this phrase 
had not on the lips of Voltaire the same 
weight of meaning as to the enthusiasts of 
1830, The ‘Lettres Philosophiques’ and their 
author belong to an age when in matters of 
art the trees of the gardens of Marly were 
the ideal, 

From this moment the knowledge of 
Shakspere spreads in all directions, The 
voice of Voltaire reaches everywhere and 
excites interest of one kind or another. 
Henceforth the public requires of travellers 
in England that they should speak of the 
author of “‘Hamlet.’” The Abbé Prévost con- 
tinued to proclaim his ardent admiration, 
much more ardent and unreserved than that 
of Voltaire, but which attracted much less 
attention. The audacious Abbé even dared 
to maintain that it was not to be regretted 
that Shakspere had not been familiar with 
the ancients. Another abbé, the Abbé Le 
Blanc, devoted a number of his ‘Letters,’ 





published at The Hague in 1745, to detailed 
studies of the genius of Shakspere, but in his 
eyes ignorance of “‘the rules’’ had ruined this 
admirable genius, ‘“‘one of the greatest ge- 
niuses that have ever perhaps existed,’’ ‘but 
who unfortunately has not produced a single 
work that can be read from beginning to 
end.’’ But the Abbé Le Blanc deserves to 
be honored, if for this alone, that he was 
the first man in France to take into account 
the incomparable magic of the style of 
Shakspere; he recognized that Shakspere 
spoke a language which belonged to him 
alone, and that makes translation of him 
almost impossible. 

The first attempt at translation of the 
works of the master was made, in the same 
year with the Letters of the Abbé Le Blanc, 
by La Place, a dramatic author whose name 
is scarcely known outside France. It was 
impossible to think of translating all, and the 
courage of La Place carried him at first only 
tbrough two volumes of very weak, dim, at- 
tenuated, but still meritorious reproductions. 
They were. prefaced by a well-written dis- 
course on the English theatre, in which the 
translator asks not so much that his readers 
should be won to admiration as to knowledge, 
that they should learn how it is that “Shak- 
spere has charmed his countrymen by me- 
thods that no French author has known how 
to practise.” M. Jusserand gives a careful 
analysis of this Discourse, which at times has 
something of eloquence, and which contains 
a remarkable prediction of the importance 
that romance-writing was soon to acquire and 
of the influence this would exert upon the 
stage. The appeal of La Place to his readers 
was readily responded to. Two more vol- 
umes were asked of him, in which he added 
to the twelve plays he translated analyses 
of all the others, thus giving a general re- 
view of the whole body of Shakspere’s pro- 
duction. 

During the twenty years after his return 
from England (1730-50), Voltaire, whose 
work contains almost all that is of impor- 
tance in the tragie writing of his time, is 
constantly occupied with Shakspere and in- 
fluenced by him. The English dramatist 
remains a monster in his eyes, but a monster 
that at one and the same time attracts and 
terrifies. But when, during the next twenty 
years, he saw this monster, whose power he 
had himself revealed to his countrymen, gain- 
ing influence over them, the lover of the 
classical drama, co-lodger in his brain with 
the revolutionist, sprang to arms. The 
position acquired by Shakspere in France 
was one against which both the self- 
ish vanity and the national pride of Voltaire 
revolted, as well as, sincerely, his esthetic 
taste. It seems absurd in such a connection 
to speak of selfish vanity, but it is unques- 
tionable that the adulation Voltaire had re- 
ceived, and in large measure deserved, 
had affected his Judgment of his own great- 
ness, and that from an essential lack of gene- 
rosity he never enjoyed hearing the praises 
of other great men, whoever they might be— 
Euripides, Corneille, Petrarch, Milton, or 
most especially Shakspere, whom he rightly 
laid claim to having discovered. He had 
been the first, in his own words, to exhibit 
to the French ‘‘the few pearls to be found 
in this enormous dung-heap,’’ and now to see 
“ce Shakspere, si sauvage, si bas, si effrené, 
et si absurde,”’ regarded as the sole model of 
true tragedy, excited in the flery octogenarian 
autocrat a slowly kindling, but presently 
flaming wrath, which broke forth in 1776 in 





an open declaration of war. The immediate 
occasion was the publication, under the pa- 
tronage of the court and many notabilities, 
of the complete translation of Shakspere by 
Le Tourneur. The auspices under which it 
appeared made it a European event, as had 
also been, three months before, the great 
Sbakspere Jubilee at Stratford. The first at- 
tack was the famous letter of Voltaire to the 
Academy pleading ‘“‘the cause of France,” 
and read in solemn session by the beautiful 
voice of his friend D’Alembert, the Secre- 
tary of that august body. The triumph that 
day of Voltaire was complete. But he con- 
sidered a second campaign indispensable, and 
two years afterwards he came himself to 
Paris to make a final incursion into the 
enemy’s country with a second letter to the 
Academy. Exceptional honors were bestowed 
on-him, not only by his academic confréres, 
but by his admirers of the gay world and 
by the actors of the Comédie-Frangaise, who 
performed his last work, his classic ‘‘Iréne,”’ 
to a wildly enthusiastic audience; his 
adorers seized ‘‘la chére idole” in their arms 
as he entered the theatre, and carried him 
to his box, where a few moments later he 
was crowned with laurel. Three months only 
afterwards he died. 


Shakspere was now known to every French- 
man; he was to be found in every library 
and every drawing-rocm; but as yet only in 
Masquerade costume in the theatres. No 
play of his own was performed, but there 
was soon ati immense series of adaptations of 
his plays—a ‘‘Romeo and Juliet’? which ends 
joyously, a “‘Hamlet’”’ in which the Prince of 
Denmark carries about “l’urne redoutable’”’ 
that contains the ashes of his father. Of 
these unconscious caricatures the greater 
number were made by Ducis, well known 
through Sainte-Beuve’s delightful articles 
about him; Ducis, the most ridiculous of wri- 
ters and the most charming of men, and the 
most passionate admirer of Shakspere. The 
success of his strange productions was great, 
and was not wholly dependent on the ‘“‘mceurs 
fluettes’”” of the pericd. They outlived the 
Revolution, were acted under, the Consulate 
and the Empire, and even at the Restoration; 
what was more, they survived the Romantic 
whirlwind, but from that time their popu- 
larity diminished, and they have now dis- 
appeared for ever. With the Revolution, 
everything changed in the real world; no- 
thing charged in the mimie world of the 
theatre. Under the Consulate, Shakspere 
was as displeasing to Chateaubriand as to 
Voltaire. The classical methods continued 
under the Restoration, and Stendahl in 1823 
found affairs exactly where Voltaire had left 
them, and took up the quarrel on the oppo- 
site side. That year Shakspere was played 
in English in Paris and was hissed. 

But 1830 was approaching, and arrived. 
Victor Hugo sent forth his manifestos, Dela- 
croix was at the head of a bevy of excited 
artists, Théophile Gautier, at once the most 
orilliant and the most ‘“‘romantic’’ of critics, 
did yeoman service; French verse, and with 
it French tragedy, were freed from their 
bonds. It was the end of an epoch, the 
achievement of complete liberty—or at least 
all the liberty that was wished for. The 
enemy, in acknowledging the victory of the 
barbarians, ascribed the success to Attila- 
Shakspere. There can be no question that 
he contributed to it; nor is it doubtful that 
he is to-day intelligently appreciated and 
highly honored by many French men of let- 
ters. Within a month Mounet-Sully hag 
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acted “Othello” at the Comédié-Francaise, 
in a translation by Jean Aicard; but it has 
taken twenty years’ persistent effort on the 
part of both actor and translator to obtain 
the performance, and the success has not been 
brilliant. Shakspere is still, and will always 


remain, entirely a foreigner to the French | 
people. His plays are not, and never will 
be, “popular” on the French stage. The | 


national taste remains always the same, and 
M. Jusserand’s last sentence makes it evident 


that his own heart beats in sympathy with 


his countrymen in worship of their own 
gods. 


Memoirs of Pliny Farle, M.D., with Extracts | 


from his Diary and Letters (1830-1892) 
and Selections from his Professional Writ- 
ings (1839-1891). Edited, with a general 
Introduction, by F. B. Sanborn of Concord, 
former Chairman of the Board of State 
Charities and Inspector of Charities. Bos- 
ton: Damrell & Upham. 1898. 


Dr. Earle was a distinguished and success- 
ful alienist, and his work as such is reported 
by Mr. Sanborn with generous and intelli- 
gent appreciation. If this were all, the book 
would be mainly interesting to specialists 
and to those who have friends afflicted with 
insanity, though, even so conditioned, it 
would deserve general attention, the treat- 
ment of the insane being a matter of such ge- 
neral importance. But this is not all, and if 
Dr. Earle had been a man of no professional 
repute, his experience of travel and society. 
as here set down, would give the book an 


independent value that would justify its pub- | 
| ‘Earle Genealogy,’ Mr. Sanborn has shown | 


lication. Here are very serviceable memoirs 
for the future students of manners in the 
nineteenth century. For one thing they may, 
so much was Dr. Earle in Washington, do 
something to relieve the monotony of refer- 
ence to John Quincy Adams's ‘Diary.’ 

Mr. Sanborn has not done a better piece of 
biographical work. If it is somewhat dis- 
cursive, it is far less so than his ‘Thoreau,’ 
and his subject is entertained more simply 
than in that or the S. G. Howe and Alcott 
books. So deeply involved was Mr. San- 
born in the anti-slavery conflict that his re- 
ferences to that are always interesting, 
though Dr. Earle’s anti-slavery sentiment 
was very weak in proportion to his opportu- 
nities for knowing anti-slavery people. The 
better-informed may resent some of Mr. San- 
born’s footnotes as superfluous, as when he 
gives a sketch of Daniel Webster; but if he 


errs in this direction, it is on the right side. | 


The ignorance of the general reader is more 
easily underrated than exaggerated. A very 


real exaggeration is that where Dr. Samuel | 


G. Howe is spoken of as ‘‘the chief philan- 
thropist of a philanthropic age.” 

Mr. Sanborn’s introduction gives a tragical 
account of the progress of humanity in the 
treatment of insane persons. Since Pinel, 
with the consent of Couthon, the French Re- 


volutionist, unchained the inmates of Bi- 


cétre in 1793, the tender mercies of the reform- 
ers have been cruel. Some of these, as for 
example, “‘the tranquillizing chair,’”’ of which 
we have a description in one of Dr. Barle’s 


chapters on the German asylums, he thought | 


as bad as the chains it had superseded, if not 
worse than those. Dr. Benjamin Rush of 
Philadelphia was an alienist reformer in his 
day, but bleeding was his strong point, and 
his ‘“‘moral treatment’ supplemental to this 
consisted of the strait-waistcoat, the “‘tran- 


quillizing chair,” privation of food, pour- | 





ing cold water into the coat-sleeves, the 
shower-bath for fifteen or twenty minutes, 
and “‘the fear of death.” Many of those who 
followed Dr. Rush owed their partial suc- 
cesses more to the native vigor of their minds 
than to improved methods. One of the most 
important of Dr. Earle’s services was 
to disabuse the public mind of the fal- 
lacy that insanity is easily cured. Further- 
more, ‘Personal favor and political interests 
came in to promote the claims of the inex- 
perienced and self-seeking, . . . and the 
sound principles of the elder alienists, favor- 
ing smali asylums and greater personal care, 
were soon set aside, at first on the ground 
of economy and expediency, and then because 
great asylums involved larger powers and 


wider ‘patronage’ in the hands of politi- | 


| cians, medical or administrative.” To com- 
bat these tendencies was an important part 
of Dr. Earle’s activity. His ideal asylum 
would not contain more than 200 or at most 
250 patients, and in his later years he had 
kindly ieanings to the Scotch system of isola- 
tion in the care of people of trustworthy abi- 
lity and humanity. Monster asylums and ex- 
travagant expenditure (evil fruits in part of 
Miss Dix’s passionate philanthropy) found 
in Dr. Earle an opponent whose habitual ge- 





niality did not prevent his striking hard charge of o small Gusher lunatic esvtam 
when there was need of a good stunning | _. airflie : , } — 


blow. 
Dr. Earle was born in Leicester, Mass., in 


famous men. The “‘first citizen’ of Leicester, 
Samuel May, contributes a letter of valuable 
reminiscences of Dr. Earle and his family. 
Seeing that Dr. Earle’s magnum opus was an 





much self-restraint in referring his readers 
to that instead of drawing on it freely. The 
character of Dr. Earle’s relatives reminds us 
of the comment of an English friend, ‘‘All 
you Americans who have done anything seem 
to be blood-relations.’’ Dr. Earle’s mother 
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Quaker in principle,” but “a Tory as regard- 


ing the national Church, the peerage, and all 
the relics of feudal times"’’-—a surprising ac- 
count of a woman who was already in sympa- 
thy with Garrison. Abby Kelley, whose name 
Mr. Sanborn misspells with some others, 


“as a practical contender for the rights of 
woman,’ arouses our Friend's opposition; 
but if women ‘‘can do more good in this way 


than otherwise, let them go on; and I bid 
them godspeed.” 

From England Dr. Earle went to the Con- 
tinent, and traveiled widely in France, Swit- 
zerland, Italy, Greece, and Turkey in the 
years 1838 and °39, his interest in the insane 
asylums of these countries foreshadowing the 
characteristic business of his life. The first 
indication of his future career is in a letter 
of September, 1837, written after conversing 
with Samuel Tuke, manager of a Quaker 
asylum in Yorkshire, on the predominance of 
insanity among Friends and the cause of it. 
His accounts of the reformed methods of the 
great Paris asylums are sickening. The 
douche was the great moral artifice, one of 
the managers being a son of the great Pinel. 
Returning to America, he had hardly estab- 
lished himself as a medical practitioner tn 
Philadelphia when he was Invited to take 


This circumstance probably had much to do 
with his lifelong predilection for small asy- 


; | lums, and it enabled him to experiment with 
1809, a year extremely rich in much more | 


his ideas as he could not have done as a 
subordinate in a large establishment. His 
resolve not to deceive his patients was soon 
formed. At this time he had quite a turn for 


| literature, writing for the Knickerbocker Ma- 


gazine, and being welcomed by Poe to write 


| for another, which never saw the light. He 
| was not a little taken in the snare of the 


was Patience Buffum, a sister of Arnold | 


Buffum, one of Garrison’s ‘‘great allies,” | 


whom Thoreau describes, “with his broad 
face and a great white beard, looking like a 
pier-head made of the cork-tree with the 
bark on, and as if he could buffet a consider- 


one of the noble company of anti-slavery 
women, was Dr. Earle’s cousin, and it was 


phrenologists, and we have a most amusing 
account of a patient's mind in the terms of 
that pseudo-science. 

Early in 1844 he took charge of the Bloom- 
ingdale Asylum in New York, and remained 
there five years. At that time there were 


| only 751 patients in all the asylums of the 


able wave.’’ Mrs. Elizabeth Buffum Chace, | 


State; now there are nearly 22,000. A sta- 
tistical history of the institution from 1821 
was one of the best proofs of his administra- 


| tion, confirming, as it did, his various theo- 


his brother, Thomas Earle of Pennsylvania, | 


| who was candidate for the Vice-Presidency 
on the first Liberty Party ticket, and who 
edited the Life of Benjamin Lundy. Pliny’s 
journals and letters are extremely rich in 
references to people prominent on the antfi- 
slavery stage. The English abolitionists 
were largely recruited from among the 
Friends in England. Sixty years ago he saw 
much of them, the Gurneys, Frys, and Bux- 
tons and their set. Pliny Earle seems never 
to have been a thorough-going Friend either 
in his religious or philanthropic interests— 
his specialty excepted. 

Soon after his graduation in Philadelphia 
in 1837, Dr. Earle went to England, and there 
enjoyed a vogue much heightened by his anti- 
slavery associations. He heard with regret 
| that Sarah Grimké had introduced a resolu- 
tion on the rights of women into an anti- 
slavery convention. @f Elizabeth Pease, his 
informant, he wrote that she was “the most 
beautiful of all the young Quakeresses” he 
had met in England. Though he never mar- 


beauty of women and often fell in love. Miss 
Pease seemed to him “no longer a true 


ries and methods of treatment. In 1849 he 
again became a student, going abroad, and 
in the summer and autumn of that year 
visiting thirty-five asylums—eight in Great 
Britain, the others on the Continent. The 
limits of his visit are not given, and, though 
we are told that his mother died on the day 
of his return, no date is written. He remain- 
ed in Leicester until 1853, when he returned 
to New York for a year, and published his 
book on the German asylums. He soon re- 
turned to Leicester, and, for ten years, the 
best-fitted man in America to superintend 
an asylum waited for his opportunity, which 
came in 1864, when he was placed in charge 
of the asylum at Northampton, Mass., where, 
with some serious qualification, he was able 
to carry on his work according to the prin- 
ciples which had been steadily maturing 
in his mind. But he was not idle, either in- 
tellectually or socially, in the years of his 


| comparative neglect. He travelled much and 


saw many places and people, and he writes 


| of them in his journals and letters in a racy 


fashion. A whole chapter is given to a visit 


| to Cuba, possibly justified by our present 
, ried, he was remarkably susceptible to the 


interest in thatdependency. Much more inte- 
resting, however, is a visit to Charleston, 
8. C., where Dr. Earle’s temper was much 
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that of Thackeray: ‘Catch me speaking ill 
of people who have such good claret!” 

There is an appendix containing some of 
Dr. Earle’s most interesting papers, and 
extracts from others. 





A History of Rugby School. By W. H. D. 
Rouse, M.A. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


This is a new volume in a series charac- 
teristic of the time. Publishers are all now- 
adays bent on starting some “‘series” oF 
other, which shall appeal to a particular in- 
terest or a particular audience; and, from 
the money-making point of view, it was a 
happy idea on the part of the original Eng- 
lish publishers of this volume to set going 
an “English Public Schools’ series. But 
such series have the defects of their quali- 
ties. This ‘History of Rugby School,’ for in- 
stance, is addressed primarily to old Rug- 
beians, who knew all about the daily life of 
the school as it was in their time; accord- 
ingly, it could hardly fail to indulge in scores 
of allusions unintelligible to the outside 
world. Moreover, the publishers very natu- 
rally seek to add to its attractiveness by 
intrusting each history to a master in that 
particular school; and, accordingly, they are 
likely to secure as their authors men who 
are doubtless good “scholars” and interested 
in the great foundations to which they are 
attached, but who have had little practice 
in writing and show little skill in narrative 
or exposition. 

The book before us illustrates both these 
defects. It is more valuable than some others 
in the series, because the story which it 
tells of the fortunes of the school for the 
first two hundred years after its foundation 
is based upon a certain amount of indepen- 
dent investigation. But even what the au- 
thor gives us that is new is not told with any 
lucidity; it would require a good deal of 
perplexed cogitation over the documents in 
the appendix to arrive at any more definite 
impression than this—that the early trustees 
were careless, and that there were some 
rogues among them. , 

The story of Rugby School, as it could be 
told, might be made an interesting chapter 
in the social history of England. There is, 
first, the founder, Lawrence Sheriffe, Queen’s 
Grocer in the reign of Elizabeth, who estab- 
lishes a free grammar school and an alms- 
house in close conjunction with it, for the 
benefit of the people of his birthplace. The 
faint suspicion of apology for the founder's 
eccupation which haunts us in reading the 
first chapter shows that Mr. Rouse, hardly 
appreciates what a “‘grocer’’ was then, nor 
what the position was of a Warden of the 
Grocers’ Company, who was also Grocer to 
the court, in the spacious days of Queen 
Bess. Then there is the “one-third of the 
Conduit Close’ in Holborn which Sheriffe 
fortunately put Into the codicil of his will 
instead of a sum of money, and so ‘‘made 
the fortune of Rugby School.” When and 
how this Conduit Close came to be built 
upon, would form a tale worth telling. The 
first speculator who saw the capabilities of 
the neighborhood was that Nicholas Barbon 
whom some recent writers have found out to 
have been a great economist. Then there is 
the village grammar school, with its increas. 
ing revenue from London rents, becoming, 
towards the end of the seventeenth century, 
a thriving boarding-school for the sons of the 
neighboring gentry. Here again Mr. Rouse 
seems just a little ashamed of the school’s 





humble origin, and a little too eager to 
reach the time when it ceases to be ‘“‘merely 
or chiefly a free school for the boys of the 
neighborhood.” It is apparently with unmix- 
ed satisfaction that he arrives at the date 
when “the names are arranged into two 
columns, foundationers and non-foundation- 
ers being kept apart. Of the twenty-six 
boys entered in 1675, nearly half lived at a 
distance from Rugby, and were not foun- 
dationers” (p. 86). People can persuade 


‘themselves of much, but, with the “Intent” 


actually printed in the Appendix, it is sur- 
prising that Mr. Rouse should hereupon tell 
us that “the good intent of the religious 
founder was in a way to be more fully real- 
ized” (p. 87). Without maintaining that 
Sheriffe meant his school to provide ele- 
mentary education for the agricultural la- 
borers of the parishes around Rugby, it is 
perfectly clear he did not in the least con- 
template what came out of that codicil. Mr. 
Rouse might well have faced this—might 
have explained what were the new social 
needs that justified the change; what con- 
tinued to be the number and what was the 
position of the foundationers; and what are 
the functions of that “‘subordinate school’ 
which has recently been created out of the 
trust ‘‘to provide for the needs of the 
town.” Finally, there is the great name of 
Dr. Arnold. Perhaps Rugbeians have been 
rather overdone with Dr. Arnold; and there 
is now a tendency, which Mr. Rouse shares, 
to lay more stress on the merits of his 
predecessors and successors. But our au- 
thor hardly realizes that it is Dr. Arnold 
and ‘Tom Brown’s School Days’ and Matthew 
Arnold’s ‘Rugby Chapel’ which to most non- 
Rugbeians give the greater part of its in- 
terest to the school. 

Of course, in a book like this, as we said 
in reviewing another of the series, there is 
much to amuse the careful observer of men 
and things. The great American public, 
which has so keen an eye for Anglomania, 
may be pleased to learn that, in the code of 
school-boy morals, “however muddy the 
road, no one but a ‘swell’”’ (i. €., we conjec- 
ture, a member of the Sixth) ‘is supposed 
to turn up his trousers at the bottom.” And 
that even greater public which discusses the 
details of football will find the evolution of 
the Rugby game here set forth with sympa- 
thetic touch. 


And now a word to the publishers. After 
they have completed their series, will they 
not think of a supplementary volume on the 
English Public Schools in general, and put it 
into the hands of some one who knows Ame- 
rican conditions, and something also of the 
French and German schools frequented by 
the children of the ‘‘well-to-do’’? For it is 
very probable that schools more or less mo- 
delled on the English public school are 
going to play an increasingly large part in 
the education of the American youth; and 
founders, masters, and parents want all the 
intelligible information they can get. One 
thing is borne in upon us as we contemplate 
the great English schools. It is the so- 
cial position of the headmasters. This has 
been secured very largely—such is the 
charming illogicality of England—by the ex- 
istence of an established church with offices 
of great dignity and considerable emolument. 
That a schoolmaster who has edited a hardly 
decent Greek play should be rewarded with 
a bishopric, has been a fancy that has de- 
lighted many a novelist. But it is the sober 
fact that for a century the most sure path 





to high ecclesiastical preferment in England 
has been to succeed as a schoolmaster, and 
the well-to-do classes in England have re- 
garded it as perfectly fitting. That is one 
problem before us in America if we want to 
have great schools of the English type. With 
human nature as it is, we must hold out 
inducements, consisting not so much in sa- 
lary as in public honor, which will attract 
to the profession men of first-class ability. 
We must somehow or other bring it about 
that a successful headmaster shall be as re- 
spected a personage—by the parents of his 
boys—as a Senator oy a railroad president. 





The Structure and Classification of Birds. By 
Frank E. Beddard, M.A., F.R.S. Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 1898. Large 8vo, pp. 
xx, 518, figs. 252. 


If we were asked to name, among a mul- 
titude of ornithotomists who have contribut- 
ed to the general result effectually, four au- 
thors who have most satisfactorily brought 
to book what is now known of the structure 
and classification of birds, we should cite 
A. H. Garrod, whose writings were collected 
in a memoria] volume in 1881; Professor 
Fiirbringer, whose ‘Untersuchungen zur Mor- 
phologie und Systematik der Vogel’ was 
published in 1888; Dr. Hans Gadow, with his 
contributions to Bronn’s ‘Thierreich’ and to 
Newton’s ‘Dictionary’; and Mr. Beddard in 
the volume now before us. One who should 
be familiar with these authors would need 
to undertake special researches of his own 
to extend his knowledge of avian morpholo- 
gy; and one who now wishes to be set 
abreast of the subject, by means of the most 
convenient handbook in the English lan- 
guage, may turn with confidence to his Bed- 
dard. 

The author has occupied for many years 
the office of prosector to the Zodlogical So- 
ciety of London, immediately succeeding Mr. 
W. A. Forbes, who was himself the successor 
of Garrod. In this position his opportunities 
for the dissection of ‘birds have been ex- 
ceptionally good, and he has made the most 
of them, working along the same lines as his 
two predecessors, whose results were his le- 
gitimate inheritance, and whose mantle he 
now wears. Each of his predecessors, in fact, 
had planned such a treatise as Mr. Beddard 
has prepared, when their respective careers 
were cut short by premature death. “I have,” 
he says, ‘‘determined to make an attempt to 
carry out this plan of my two forerunners, 
and the present volume is the result.” 

Like most methodical and systematic trea- 


tises, the work is easy to describe and appre~ 


ciate. It runs to p. 158 with a general sketch 
of bird structure, avoiding histological de- 
tail and elaborate description of anatomical 
facts not at present of much use in classi- 
fication. But the main body of the book is 
an account of the special anatomical charac- 
teristics of the several leading groups of 
birds, now commonly called orders or sub- 
orders. The bent is thus practically taxo- 
nomic, and we get a summary anatomy for 
purposes of classification, of the greatest uti- 
lity to the greatest number of ornithologists; 
for few of this class concern themselves with 
the internal structure of birds with any 
other end in view. We are given no formal 
bibliography of the subject, but the copious 
footnotes, on almost every page, point out 
the principal previous treatises on special 
points, and collectively amount to the re- 
quired bibliographical references. We are 
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sorry to see how few American names appear 
in this showing, and that the only one ex- 
tensively quoted is a person whose best work 


is barely mediocre. Though Mr. Beddard's 
facts of bird structure are largely drawn 
from published memoirs, most of them have 
been verified by himself, especially in osteo- 
logy and myology; and his command of ex- 
isting materials has been immensely extend- 
; ed by original research. The clear illus- 
: a trations, indispensable in any anatomical 
e treatise, are very numerous; most of them 
have appeared before in the Proceedings of 
the Zodlogical Society of London, in the Ibis, 
or elsewhere. 

z The integrity of any scheme of avian clas- 
: 4 sification based, as are all the sehemes which 
ie have any vogue nowadays, upon morphology, 
is a thing apart from the validity of such 
anatomical facts as may be adduced to sup- 
port it. Taxonomy is still a matter of ex- 
pert opinion; the key to evolutionary pro- 
cesses remains at the bottom of the well, and 
each may draw his own conclusions from in- 
disputable premises. The day of confessedly 
artificial systems, hardly more than indexes 
to chaotic facts, is happily long past; but the 
a time is not yet come’for ornithologists to 
bg agree upon the interpretation of their facts 
on the theory of evolution they all profess. 
i= The steps by which we have progressed from 
4 obviously unnatural classifications towards 
; those seeming to be more and more natural, 
have invariably been marked by too great 
insistence upon some special set of anato- 
mical characters. Take Huxley’s classifica- 
tion for an egregious example of what we 
mean. He set forth a system based upon the 
structure of the bony palate, in the most 
masterly manner, with all the forcefulness of 
perfect exposition; yet the groups he devised 
on this basis have stood or have fallen ac- 
E cording to their codrdination or lack of co- 
a ordination with groups founded upon less 
: special considerations. Garrod and Forbes 
both insisted strenuously upon presence or 
absence of an ambiens, and correlated ar- 
rangements of other muscles of the legs; 
upon colic coeca and plumosity or nudity of 
the oil-gland; and upon a few other features 
regarded by them as of prime taxonomic sig- 
nificance. That they went too far in this 
way,.and gave us some bizarre collocations 

P and sequences, no one now doubts. 
‘ Mr. Beddard belongs to their ‘“‘school,”’ as 
4 we have said, but he is less extreme and 
: more judicious; he adopts the most reasona- 
i 4 ble views of his teachers, but also thinks for 
a himself, and has produced on the whole a 
ia better system. Not all ornithologists will 
q adopt his thirty-six ordinal groups, nor fol- 
i low his sequences, especially the intercala- 
| a tion of Accipitres between Ichthyornithes and 
ie Tinami; whilethe appearance of Stereornithes 
in his system simply perpetuates a blunder. 
The prime division, Anomalogonate (includ- 
ing Striges!), for the Passerine and Picarian 
groups, is duly set forth, but we do not find 
the antithetical Homalogonate. Our author 
does not finish the game of battledore and 
shuttlecock with several disputed forms; 
lapses on gallinaceous groups, is obscure on 
saurognathism and at a loss among limico- 
lines, and makes some misstatements regard- 
ing cormorants and swifts. But it would 
obviously take us too far afield to go 
into detailed criticism on any such points. 
3 We believe that most of Beddard’s groups 
4 will receive the assent of most ornithologists 
as natural and definable; they are all defined 
by him, with much additional description of 
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their anatomical peculiarities, as clearly as 
and more conveniently than we have found 
them to be treated elsewhere. This is a boon 
in itself, enabling us readily to agree or disa- 
gree with our author, and form our own con- 
clusions. 

It should be observed here that the absolute 
taxonomic rank of Beddard’s ordinal groups 
is something aside from the naturalness of 
such divisions. Nothing is more certain than 
that the so-called class Aves is so compact 
and homogeneous that its extreme members 
differ less among themselves than do the se- 
veral orders of reptiles. Birds are therefore 
ho more than an order of a higher class of 
vertebrates, and their subdivisions have lower 
taxonomic rank than the so-called orders and 
families in other vertebrate classes. But if 
we assume a class Ares, as we all do, the di- 
vision of birds into orders, families, and so 
on becomes a necessary classificatory device. 

Returning, in conclusion, to our main con- 
tention above indicated, we venture the as- 
sertion that Beddard’s groups will stand or 
fall, not according to the convenience of the 
definitions he gives of them, based upon the 
particular characters he employs, but upon 
their agreement or disagreement with the af- 
finities or genetic relationships which are in- 
dicated by the totality of any bird’s organi- 
zation. The possible classification of the fu- 
ture will rest upon a morphological sum of 
characters, without insistence upon the taxo- 
nomic prepondegance of any one of the fac- 
tors in that sum. 

The book is ill indexed and well printed. 
The page has a somewhat glaring effect upon 
the eye, from the needless printing of all per- 
sonal names in small capitals, together with 
the incessantly recurring italics for technical 
terms. But this is a very small blemish, per- 
haps offset by some advantage, and we are 
not looking for smooth literature, but for 
sound science and ready reference, in a book 
of this character. Needless it may be to 
close by saying that the treatise becomes in- 
dispensable to every working ornithologist; 
but we give ourselves the pleasure of mak- 
ing this best of all possible commendations. 





Lectures and Essays on Natural Theology 
and Ethics. By William Wallace. Edited 


by E. Caird. Oxford: Clarendon Press; 
New York: Henry Frowde. Pp. xxxix, 


566. 1898. 


The sad accident which cut short the 
career of the most literary, and therefore the 
most widely known, of Oxford’s! professors 
of philosophy has naturally inspired his 
friends with the desire to enshrine in a me- 
morial volume such portions of his manu- 
scripts as seemed to them most suited for 
publication; and it is as the outcome of such 
a desire that the present work must be re- 
garded. It contains an excellent portrait of 


a 








| of their subjects rather 
belonging together. 





the late professor, a brief sketch of his life | 


from the expert pen of the Master of Balliol, 
netes which Wallace prepared for the Gifford 


1894-'95, (undated) essays, presumably con- 
nected with his professional lectures, which 
take their titles from some of the chief prob- 
lems of moral philosophy, and three or four 
critical appreciations of modern philosophic 
writers, of which some appeared as reviews 
in Wallace’s lifetime. 

In so much matter there is much that is 


commensurate with its bulk, and it will prob- 
ably prove something of a disappointment 
to those who expected from Wallace con- 
structive work worthy of his brilliance 
criticism and exposition. This result is no 
doubt mainly due to the difficulties which 
Wallace’s method of work bequeathed to his 
editor; for while he lectured most admirably 
from the scantiest of notes, he 


in 


was yet a 


; most fastidious and painstaking craftsman in 
| working up whatever he deemed worthy of 


publication. But the manuscripts out of which 
the present volume has been made up repre- 
sent, for the most part, neither his finished 


literary work nor his impromptu lectures; 
and though the editor vouchsafes us only 
very scanty information as to their real 


character, we can easily suppose that Wal- 
lace himself would not have regarded them 
as forming more than the raw material for a 


book. Hence the sufficiently glaring de 
fects of this volume. The essays on natural 
theology are avowedly fragments of a 
larger discussion. The essays on moral 


philosophy are a torso, of which the parts 


| rarely make an attempt at artistic rounding 
| off. 


And, throughout, great improvements 
might have been effected in matters of com- 
pression, digression, arrangement, and con- 
nection. It would have been well if the edit- 
or had exercised a large discretion in these 
respects, and it would at least have 
politic to provide the reader with a more 
adequate guide through the labyrinth of 
argument than is supplied by the headings 
of the chapters. As it is, large tracts of the 
book present the appearance of having been 
pieced together in virtue of a general affinity 
than of logically 
This effect is, doubtless, 
mainly due to the conditions of publication, 
but it is doubly unfortunate in that it sug- 
gests an element of self-knowledge in Wal- 
lace’s complaint, quoted by Dr. Caird (p 
xxiv.), about “the wretchedly episodic cha- 
racter” of his mind. 


been 


We must not search the present volume for 
a systematic account of Wallace's philosophic 
convictious: its tendency is rather to confirm 
an impression that Wallace was happier in 
interpreting the thoughts of others than in 
stating his own. Not that he leaves any 
doubt as to the character of his predelictions 
—he is constantly repeating the familiar 
phrases of a Hegelian of “the Right'’—with, 
it may be added, the usua! ominous hints at 
times of the ease with which he could glide 
over to “the Left,” and descend to depths of 
naturalism which would leave no practical 
differences between this degenerate “‘ideal- 
ism” and the “‘materialism” which it set out 
to combat. But all this is introduced by way 
of comment, suggestion, nay, innuendo. It 
is almost impossible to pin him down to any- 
thing definite, the more so as he allows him- 
self a large license in seeing contrary sides 
of a subject, and generally follows up a 


| significant statement which appears to com- 
| mit him by a contrary one which appears to 
lectures delivered in Glasgow University in | 





readable, a good dea) that is interesting, not | 
@ little that is brilliant; but, on the whole, | 
the importance of the compilation is hardly | view of the infirmity of the finite intellect, 





undo its work, and shows little consideration 
for less nimble-minded mortals who find it 
hard to follow the leaps of his logic. In so 
doing he of course only conceives himself 
to be practising the Hegelian sport of letting 
thesis meet with antithesis and engender 
synthesis; and if any one finds it hard to fol- 
low and complains, why, then he is to be 
numbered among “‘the wiseacres who love 
to criticise where it is bard to understand” 
(p. 170). The rebuke is crushing, but, in 
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it would be well if the process could be 
rendered somewhat more evident, and the 
public were, merely as a guarantee of 
good faith, occasionally permitted to see 
how the synthesis issues from the conjunc- 
tion of thesis and antithesis. Wallace’s great 
powers of literary exposition seemed pecu- 
liarly to fit him to perform the function of 
a hierophant in such matters; but unfortu- 
nately he also does not avail himself of his 
opportunities; his synthesis is always per- 
formed out of sight and has to be taken on 
trust; the Hegelian faith remains based on 
assurances concerning things unseen. 

For these reasons the most satisfactory 
portion of the book will probably be found 
in its concluding essays, especially in those 
dealing with Lotze and Nietzsche. Indeed, 
Wallace seems quite at his best in estimating 
Lotze, whose character lends itself to appre- 
ciation by his critical method. In Nietzsche's 
case he hardly, perhaps, brings out into suffi- 
ciently bold relief the fact that Nietzsche 
was essentially of the brood of the giants 
who from time to time are impelled to insane 
attempts to storm the strongholds of Olym- 
pus, and that his philosophy springs from a 
profound exasperation with the established 
order of the world, social, natural, and re- 
ligious. It is perhaps not wholly ill that 
such revolts should occur; it is well also that 
they should fail; but the tragic dénouement 
of Nietzsche’s actual life possesses at least 
a dramatic power and propriety which raises 
its msthetic value immensely above Wal- 
lace’s rather commonplace suggestion (p. 
539-40) that if he had been able to continue 
his work, he would have outlived his atti- 
tude of revolt. 

In conclusion, a word of :senneniiiiinn must 
be accorded to the literary excellence even 
of the less elaborate portions of Wallace’s 
writings, and the wealth of literary allusion 
which illumines his pages. American read- 
ers, however, will probably notice one cu- 
rious slip (p. 162) which ascribes the au- 
thorship of the finely progressive sentiment, 
that “they didn’t know everything down in 
Judee’’ to John C, Calhoun. The shade of 
Hosea Biglow must surely rise in protest 
against this despoliation of John P. Robin- 
son! 


The Story of the Railroad. By Cy Warman, 
author of ‘Tales of an Engineer,’ etc. [The 
Story of the West Series.] D. Appleton 
& Co. 12mo, pp. xix, 280. 


One would hardly believe so much romance 
and adventure of every kind was connected 
with the seemingly prosaic business of ex- 
tending railways into the Far West. But Mr. 
Warman has made the story far more in- 
teresting than the average novel, and, when 
he has told it, we wonder that we had not 
seen what a wealth of curious and interest- 
ing matter was implied in opening trans- 
continental ways for civilization through the 
Great American Desert and around its flanks 
upon the north and the south. The origin of 
the idea was in the brain of those who 
passed for dreamers and visionaries, and 
who were in fact visionaries in so far as 
they repeated, in a way, the older notion 
that the wealth and the trade of the Indies 
were to make rich those who found the short- 
est track around the world. The truth was 
not at first apprehended that the local trade, 
made by rapidly advancing civilization, 
would be the financial justification of the 
vast schemes, and that international com- 
merce would prove only a drop in the bucket. 





The dissolving views begin with the 
boundless plains peopled by the scattered 
Indian tribes following the countless herds 
of buffalo as they roam north and south 
along the base of the Rockies. Then come 
the faintly marked trails of the trappers, 
feeling the way by the woodsman’s instinct 
to the lower and more practicable passes 
over the backbone of the continent. The 
gold discoveries on the Pacific Coast turn 
the trails into wagon roads, roughly en- 
gineering the footpaths into possible routes 
for loaded wagons over the shoulders of the 
mountains, or zig-zagging from water to wa- 
ter across the arid and alkali-crusted desert. 
The engineer with transit and level is not 
far behind, and the enlightened daring of 
business enterprise is ready to risk millions 
in coéperation with broad national policy in 
penetrating the waste places with the two or 
three pioneer lines of railway which, in a 
generation, have already grown to a great 
network of steel tracks that are rapidly abo- 
lishing the desert. 

Mr. Warman’s volume seizes this wonder- 
ful picture in its totality, and makes us feel 
and hear the rush of modern civilization. It 
gives us also the human side of the picture 
—the struggles of the frontiersman and his 
family, the dismay and cruel wrath of the 
retreating savage, the heroism of the ad- 
vance guard of the railway builders, and the 
cut-throat struggles of competing lines. He 
does not deal greatly with® statistics, but 
the figures he uses help maxe up the stun- 
ning effect of gigantic ente*prise. There is 
not a dull page in the book. 
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Travellers’ Cred ta, available in all parts 
of the world 


BROWN BROTHERS &CO. 


NO, 50 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


CREDIT. 


THE NEW and WONDERFUL 
ZEISS 
FIELD-GLASSES 


IMPORTED AND SOLD BY 
THEODORE MUNDOREFF, Optician, | 
1167 Broadway,N.Y. Send forcircular. | 


Restricted; highest re- | 
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'$ ‘SA concise, clear, charming history.”’ 
go wo Inter-Ocean. 


, ROGER 
WILLIAMS 


$ 
© Founder of the American §| 





System — A Free Church 
in a Free State. 
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Tie Standard Life, $ 


by 
OSCAR S. STRAUS, LL.D., 
U. S. Minister to Turkey. 


i 4 


Christian Advocate. 
‘©The style of the tempered writer of 
history is here.""—N. Y. Times. 


| 
| ** Each page is teeming with interest.’’— 
} 

} 

} I2mo, 257 pages, $1.25. 

| : : : 

' 


Sold by booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by the 
publishers, on receipt of price. 


THE CENTURY CO., 
|g UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


} 
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Mr. John Lane has Just Published 


THE COLLECTED POEMS OF WILLIAM WAT- 
SON. Crown 8vo, 305 pp., designed cover, $2.50. 


The London Daily Chronicle says: *‘ As we look 
through this collected edition of his work, we feel 
confirmed in our belief that, whatever his limitations 
and they are not few, it is Mr. Watson's function and 
his glory to hand on, in this generation, the great clas- 
sical tradition of English poetry, On the threshold of 
the twentieth century he reconciles and brings to a 
common denominator, as it were, the best qualities of 
eighteenth-century and of nineteenth century verse. 
He is the heir no less of Dryden than of Tennyson; it 
is hard to say whether Keats or Pope has more po- 
tentZy influenced him. There is significance in the fact 
that his favorite instrument, which he fingers with 
the utmost mastery, is the classic instrument of the 
English Muse--the iambic pentameter. Pregnant, re- 
sonant, memorable lines flow inexhaustibly from his 
pens and some of them, we venture to predict, will 
ive with the language.” 








140 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY. 
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|_LETTERS OF THOMAS CAR- 


LYLE TO HIS YOUNGEST 
SISTER 


Edited, with an Introduction, by CHARLES 
T. COPELAND, Lecturer on English Litera- 
ture in Harvard University. With Por- 
traits and Other Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
$2.00. 

These letters to Carlyle’s sister, who lived 
in Canada, date from 1832 to 1875. Mr. 
Copeland has strung them cn a slender 
thread of biography, and, as the London Aca- 


| demy says, ‘thas done his work extremely 





well.”” The letters show the tenderer and 
more attractive side of Carlyle’s character. 


A TENT OF GRACE 
A Novel. By ADELINA C. LUST. 
$1.50. 

This story of German village life in the 
middle of this century revolves about the 
gulf of race distinctions, notably the deep 
gulf between the Christian and Jew. The 
heroine is a beautiful Jewess, loved alike by 
Jew and Christian; and the struggle in her 
mind between the dominant power of her re- 
ligious traditions and the force of her affec- 
tion is depicted with great dramatic skill. 


CORN PLANTS 


By FREDERICK LEROY SARGENT. With il- 
lustrations. 1 vol., 12mo0, 75 cents. 

In compact form and in readable style Mr. 
Sargent gives a clear account of the six im- 
portant grain plants of the world—wheat, 
oats, rye, barley, rice, and maize. He shows 


12mo, 


' how well they are adapted fer ideal food pro- 


ducts for mankind, and gives the history, dis- 


| tribution, and uses of each of the six plants. 


a 16-page critical monthly. Rev. | 
NEW ORDER, Phebe Hanaford says: * Its read- 


ing matter is interesting and valuable, literary tone ex- 

cellent, keeps abreast of the times,”’ Price, per year, 

with premium, 25cents. Trial, 6 months, 10 cents. 
NEW ORDER PUB. CO., CHICAGO. 





Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston, 
11 East 17th Street, New York. 








— The Spectator. 


The Proprietors who in 1861 purchased the Spectator have since that date conducted it themselves. They are 
therefore exempted from many influences which press severely on the independence of journalism, and have from 
the first made {t their chief object to say out what they believe to be truth in theology, politics, and secial ques 
tions, irrespective, not only of opposition from without, but of the opinion of their own supporters. Their object 
is to reflect the opinion of cultivated Liberals, but in the matter of the American War they fought against the 
mass of the very class they are od bg to represent, and were finally acknowledged by them to have been in the right. 


The news of the current wee 
without missing the life or import of the even 


is compressed into an animated narrative, which the laziest or busfest may read, 


nts. 
The Spectator contains a list of all Books published during the week (not under one shilling in price), with the 
names of the publishers and the pee attached, a feature which will greatly increase its value to booksellers, 


librarians, literary institutions, and private gentlemen. 


The SPECTATOR is on sale regularly at Messrs. Damrell & Upham’s, 283 Washington St., Boston, 


Mass.; The International News Co., 83 and 85 Duane St., New York; Messrs. Brentano’s, Union 
New York; The Subscription News Co., 47 Dey St., New York, and 77 Clark St., a 
., 35 King St., West Toronto, Canada, where single copies can 


Harold A. Wilson Co., L 
and subscriptions are received, 


uare 
and The 
obtained, 


SUBSCRIPTION, Payvas_e IN ApvANCE, $7.50 A YEAR. 
SPECTATOR, LTD., 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, England. 





THE STUDENTS’ 


SERIES OF LATIN CLASSICS. 


54 Books now out and under way. 
ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The Cambridge Literature Series, 


Under the editorial supervision of THOMAS HALL, JR., Harvard College. The best in uniform excellence—the 
cheapest in price. 


BENJ. H. SANBORN & CO., Publishers, Boston. 
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PRICE-LIST OF THE BOOKS 
IN THE REED & KELLOGG 
COURSE IN ENGLISH 





Reed’s Word Lessons, A Com- 


plete Speller.................. 25 cents 
Reed’s Introductory Languag 

Ni a dc aS Ndbweats ox: -.... 40 cents 
Reed & Kellogg’s Graded Les- 

sons in Eoglish............. . 88 cents 
Reed & Kellogg’s Higher Les- 

sons in English................ 63 cents 


Reed & Kellogg’s Higher Lessons 
in English and Word-Building 68 cents 


Kellogg & Reed’s Word Building 30 cents 
Kellogg & Reed’s The English 


WOMENS ores c ace cccncchea ... 60 cents 
Kellogg’s Text Book on Rhetoric $1.05 
Kellogg’s Text-Book on English 

BRUNE os sescenssececccs 1.25 





SINGLE COPIES SENT BY MAIL, POST- 
PAID, AT THE PRICES GIVEN ABOVE. 
FOR DESCRIPTIONS OF THESE BOOKS 
AND ‘SPECIAL TERMS FOR INTRODUC- 
TION, PLEASE ADDRESS 


MAYNARD, MERRILE & CO. 
Publishers 
29, 33, & 33 EAST 1%h ST., N. Y. 


J.D. WILLIAMS, AGENT 
203-206 Mich. Ave., Chic. 


H. I. SMITH, AGENT 
14 Ashburton P1., Boston 

















Publications in French 
By Prof. PAUL BERCY. 
CONJUGAISON DES VERBES FRANCAIS AVEC 

EXERCICES. 


Stepsin French. With 75 Illustrations. Boards, 
7 cents. 


LIVRE DES ENFANTS. Pour l’Etude du Fran- 


cais. Upwards of 50 Illustrations. 12mo, cloth, | 


100 pages, 50 cents. 


LE SECOND LIVRE DES ENFANTS. A continua- 
tion of *‘ Livre des Enfants.” Illustrated with 
over 50 Pictures. 12mo, cloth, 148 pages. 75 cts. 


Complete catalogue on application. For sale by all book- 
sellers, or postpaid on receipt of price by the publisher. 


WILLIAMR. JENKINS 


851 and 853 6th Ave. (cor. 48th St.), New York. 





2mo, limp cloth, 84 pages, 50 cts. | 
SIMPLES NOTIONS DE FRANCAIS: Or, First | 


The Nation. 





BETWEEN CAESAR AND 
JESUS 


By GeorGe D. Herron, DD.  16mo, 
cloth, 75 cents; paper, 40 cents. (Aird 
Thousand.) 


This volume contains a series of eight re- 

markable lectures delivered in Chicago before 
| crowded and enthusiastic audiences, The 
work is designed to show the relation of the 
| Christian conscience to the economic problem 
and the social system Dr. Herron’s best 
work has been put into these lectures, and 
they represent the culmination of his thought 
up to the present time. The book is destined 
to make a Vast sensation 


MUNICIPAL MONOPOLIES 


By Epwarp W. Bemis, Joun R. Commons, 
FRANK Parsons, M. N. Baker, F. A. C. 
PERRINE, MAx WEsT. I2mo, cloth. 
appendix, index. $200. (Vol. XVI 
Crowell’s Library of Economics and 
Politics.) 

Immense pains have been taken to secure 
full and unimpeachable statistics, and this 
volume will not fail to add to the ever-increas 


ing demand for a wiser and better manage- 
ment of our public affairs 


HOW COUNT TOLSTOY 
LIVES AND WORKS 


| 
Translated from the Russian by P. Ser- 
GYEENKO by ISABEL F. HAPGOOD. 8vo, 
cloth, gilt top, 4 photogravure illustra 

tions, $1. 25, 

The author pictures in a simple and vivid 
| style the way in which Count Tolstoy and his 

family live. He repeats interesting conversa- 
tions. in which light is thrown upen_ the 
Count’s theories. In a word, the book gives 
exactly what we wanted to know about the 
| daily existence of one whom the author calls 
| “one of the most remarkable men in the bis- 
tory of mankind.”’ 


CONTEMPORARY FRENCH 
NOVELISTS 


| | By Rene Dovumic. Translated by MaRy 

D. Frost. 12mo, portraits, #2 00. 

The keenness, justice, and delicacy of M 
Doumic’s analyses are beyond praise. fis criti- 
} cisms are stimulating and instructive. They 

show a perfect familiarity with the subject, 
and place the author in the first rank of essay- 
ists and critics. 


IN PREPARATION. 


ANCIENT HISTORY 


By Victor Durvcy. Revised and edited 
by Prof. EDWIN A. GROSVENOR. 1220, 
maps and plans, index, $1.00 


CONTEMPORARY HISTORY 


By Epwin A. Grosvenor, Professor in 
Amberst College. #%12mo, cloth, 5 maps, 
index, $1.00. 


|T. Y. Crowell Co. 


NEW YORK anp BOSTON. 


} 











AN EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 





an advertising medium. 


children the best educational advantages. 


School Trustees, Principals, Teachers 


And others interested, are invited to consider the advantages offered by The Nation as 
There are probably few weekly periodicals whose columns of- 
fer so favorable an opportunity for reaching an audience interested in educational mat 
ters. In its special field of political and literary criticism The Nation is unlike any 
other periodical, American or foreign. Going, as it does, to all the principal libraries, 
reading-rooms, and clubs, and into thousands of the best homes, addressed 
gence of the country, The Nation finds its readers able and anxious to secure for their 


to the intelli- 


The School List in The Nation has been a representative one for many years. It 
includes cards of most of the prominent elesetional “in 


season of school advertising, and a considerable number are inserted in the paper 


institutions every where, during the 


— the year. 
rate is reasonable, and discounts are made on continuous insertions, of which 
most of the school advertisers avail themselves. 

The Nation is sent free while advertisement continues. 





Orders may be forwarded through any 
Tue Nation, 206 to 





responsible advertising agency, or directly to 


z10 Broadway, N. Y. 
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FOR INSTRUCTORS 


The Science Series 
Edited by Professor J. MCK&Een CATTELL, 


M.A., Pb.D., and F. E. BEDDARD, M.A, 
F.R.S. (Numbers now ready.) 


1.—-The Study of Man. By Professor A.C Hap 
pon, M.A.. D.Sc. Fuily illustrated. Swo, $2.14 


2.—The Groundwork of Science. A Study of 
Epistemology. By St. Geore@k Mivart. Svo, Pact 


3.—-Rivers of North America. A Reading Lesson 
for Students of Geography and Geology By 
Isnazt ©. Russect, Professor of Geology, Uni 
versity of Michigan, author of © Lakes of Nort! 
America,’ “ Glaciers of North America ete 
Fully illustrated. Svo, $2.00 


4.—Earth Sculpture; or, The Origin of Land 
Forms. By James Getkir, LL.D., Murchison Pro 
fessor of Geology and Mineralogy in the Univer 
sity of Edinburgh; author of “The Creat Ice 
Age,’ ete. Fully illustrated. Svo, $2.00 


s.—Volcanoes. By T. (i. Bonney, F.RS., Univer 
sity College, London. Fully illustrated. Svo, $2.00 


Story of the Nations 


New Numbers. Fully illustrated. 


12mo, each $1.50, 


53.—The West Indies. A History of the Islands 
of the West Indian Archipelago, together with 
an Account of their Physical Characteristics, 
Natural Resources, and Present Condition. By 
Amos Kipper Fiske, A.M. 


Large 


Nos. 54 and 55.--The Story of the People of Eng- 
land in the 19th Century. By Jvusriy MoCarrny, 
M.P. In two volumes. 


No. 56.—The Story of Austria. The Home of the 


Hapsburg Dynasty, from 1282 to the Present Day 
By Sypney Wuarrman. (Ready shortly } 


Heroes of the Nations 


New numbers. Fully illustrated. 


12mo, each $1 50. 
23—The Cid Campeador, and the Waning of the 
Crescent of the West. By H. Burcer CLARKE 
24-Saladin, the Crescent and the Cross. ly 


STANLEY LaNne-Pooig, author of “The Moors in 
Spain,” ete. 


Large 


25—Bismarck and the New German Empire. 
How It Arose and What It Displaced. By J. W 
HeapLaM, King’s College, Cambridge. Nearly 
ready.) 


Heroes of the Reformation 


A series of biographies of the leaders in the 
Protestant Reformation, men who, while 
differing in their gifts, were influenced by 
the same spirit. Edited by SAMUEL Ma- 
CAULEY JACKSON, D.D,, LL.D., Professor of 
Church History, New York University. 


Martin Luther, The Hero of the Reformation, 
1483-1546. By Henry E. Jacons, D.D., LL.D., 
Professor of Theology, Evangelical Lutheran 
Seminary, Philadelphia. With 73 illustrations 
12mo, $1.50. 


2—Philip Melanchthon, The Protestant Preceptor 
of Germany. By James W. Ricuarp. Fully il 
lustrated. 12mo, $1.50. 


3-Desiderius Erasmus, The Humanist in the 
Service of the Reformation. By Eraram Eure 
Ton, Ph.D., Professor of Ecclesiastical His 
tory, Harvard University. (Nearly Ready.) 


Little Journeystothe Homes 
of American Statesmen 


By E.pert Hussarp. With Portraits. 16mo0, 
gilt top, $1.75. 

Little Journeys to the Homes of 
Famous Women j 
Good MenandGreat | 
American Authors j 
American Statesmen | 


Sold separately, each $1.75, or 4 vols. in box, $7 00 


2 vols., flat box - $3.g0 


2 vols., flat box - $3.g0 





*,* Write for circulars of the above. 


Sent postpaid to any address on receipt of price 
by all booksellers or by the publishers, 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 











a7 and 29 West 23d St., New York. 
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F avrile Gl ns for Gifts 
Vitality 
in Art Work 


One is constantly brought face to 
face with a result in art work which 
shows both care and craft, but with 
something essential lacking. The 
conception is plainly along approved 
lines, the technique is clever, the ma- 
terial and embellishment are admira- 
ble, but the well-rounded whole is not 
vitalized. The absence of expression 
is positively disquieting, even though 
the result is a precise thing of beauty. 
There is no good art work unless it 
has actual vitality. Everything made 


Tiffany 
Favrile Glass 


is always aglow with 
true artistic feeling! 


The Effects in the Ware itself are wholly original 
and apparent, while its treatment reveals the widest 
range in decorative study, including the unique blend- 
ing of colors and the greatest diversity in forms: Vases, 
Bowls, 


Lamps, Candlesticks, Gas and Electric Fixtures, all 


Cabinet Pieces, Standing and Hanging 
in combination with artistic metal work, in a variety 


of designs for Select Presentation, from $5 to $500. 


Its Fame is International! 


Twenty-four of the leading Euro- 
pean Museums have bought collec- 
tions of Tiffany Favrile Glass for 
permanent exhibition, 

Recent work has been productive 
of unusually interesting results, espe- 
cially to those in quest of choice 
Easter, Wedding, and Anniversary 
Gifts. 


Tiffany Studios 


Glasswork, Memorials, Furnishings, and Decorations, 


333-341 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 


Fravrile Glass for Gifts 


The Nation. 
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Cloths. 


Spring Weights for Men’s Wear. 
Black and Oxford Mixed Vicuna and 
Saxony Coatings; 

English, Scotch, and Irish Suitings, 
Yachting and Tennis Flannels. 
Military Cloths and Serges. 


Golf and Bicycle Suitings 
Broadway K3 19th St. 


NEW YORK. 





RES 


Remington 
Billing and Tabulating Attachment 


accomplishes all kinds of Billing, Statistical, 
and Accounting Work on the New 
Models of the 


Remington 
Standard Typewriter 


as quickly and as accurately as ordinary 
typewriting is done. It automatically 
secures perfect perpendicular as well as 
horizontal alignment. 
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0 “THE GODHOOD 
0° MAN? == 





By 
Nicolat 
Mikalowlich. 

A new thinker who has set the religious 
mind to see the Fallacies of their theology 
and points out the path to a better social 
order. It is a kk that every one is 


TALKING ABOUT 


for the great truth it contains, 


F Me Chicago Ohrontcle saya: 

“It is remarkable for its boldness and strength, 
io excites one’s admiration for its fearlessness 
and power.” If your | ook dealer bas not got it, 
it wil be forwarded on receipt of 25 cta.; cloth 
60 cts. Nicholas Mickels, 


Chamber of C ¢, Chicago, Ill. 

















Registered Trade Mark, 


Some 


~ Oriental 
Handkerchiets. 


Armenian women of Tarsus 
and vicinity have recently been 
at work for us trimming some 
handkerchiefs with lace of the 
most exquisite designs. This 
lace is not sewed on, but worked 
on each handkerchief. The ef- 
fect is very dainty. 

One hundred and fifty dozen 
of them are now on our coun- 
ters (they cannot be had else- 
where). Coming, as they do, 
when lace handkerchiefs are 
especially in demand, they will 
be the more appreciated. 

Prices are $1.00, $1.25, $1.75, 
and $2.00 apiece. 


“THE LINEN STORE.” 
James McCutcheon & Co. 


14 West 23d St., New York. 





Save Your byes 


KEEP YOUR GLASSES CLEAN. 


Send for package of our prepared (absorbent) 
Polishing Paper for cleaning eye-glasses, etc. 





10 cents silver per package; 3 for asc. 


Calumet Chemical Co., 


Box A, Blue Island, Ill. 





Reading Case for the Nation, 


To receive the current numbers in a convenient 
(temporary) form, Substantially made, bound in 
cloth, with The Nation stamped on the side in gold, 
Holds about one volume, Papers easily and neatly 
adjusted. Sent postpaid, on receipt of 75 cents. 


N DERGARTEN SUPPLIES 


K at SCHERMERHORN'S, 3 East 14th St., N. Y. 
Send for new Catalogue, 








